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membership suggested here is to buy as 
few as three of these 200 books, in addi- 
tion to the three you choose from these 
pages. The latter will be sent to you im- 
mediately, and you will be billed one 
dollar for each of them (plus a small 
charge for postage and handling). 


* If you continue after trial mem- 
bership, with every second Club choice 
you buy you will receive a valuable 
Book-Dividend averaging more than $7 
in retail value. Since the inauguration of 
this profit-sharing plan, $255,000,000 
worth of books (retail value) has been 
earned and received as Book-Dividends. 
Isn’t it good sense, for the year ahead, at 
least to make this trial, and get back into 
the habit of book reading? 
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IN A SHORT TRIAL MEMBERSHIP IN 1 THE 
Book-of-the-Month Club — 


... if you agree to buy as few as three saialonid: | 
books from the Club during the coming year 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. A89 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a member of the Book- 
of-the-Month Club* and send the three books 
whose numbers I have indicated in boxes at 
right, billing me $3.00 (plus postage and han- 
dling). I agree to purchase at least three addi- 
tional monthly Selections—or alternates — 
during the first year | am a member. I have 
the right to cancel my membership any time 
after buying three Club choices (in addition 
to those included in this introductory offer). 
The price will never be more than the pub- 
lisher’s price, and frequently less. After my 
third purchase, if I continue, I am to receive 
a Book-Dividend* with every second Selection 
—or alternate—I buy. (A small charge is added 
to cover postage and mailing expenses.) 
PLEASE NOTE: A Double Selection—or a set of 
books offered to members at a special com- 
bined price—-is counted as a single book in 
reckoning Book-Dividend credit and in ful- 
filling the membership obligation to buy three 
Club choices. 








INDICATE BY NUMBER IN BOXES BELOW 
THE THREE BOOKS YOU WANT 


L 








Selections and alternates for Canadian members are usually 
priced slightly higher, are shipped from Toronto duty free, 
ind may be paid for in either U.S. or Canadian currency. 


*Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. and in Canada 





BETWEEN ISSUES 


THE IDEA for redesigning THE NEw LEADER and 
making it a biweekly publication was conceived late 
in January. Three outstanding artists were commis- 
sioned to work on a new format. Shortly afterward, 
the rough layouts began to arrive. But none hit the 
mark. The first was too slick, the second too stylized, 
the third not enough of a change. 

Then, unbeknown to us, a friend aware of our 
search discussed it with Herb Lubalin. When she 
later suggested that we might find it of some value 
to talk with him, we were frankly dubious. One of 
the nation’s leading graphic artists, he helped catapult 
McCall's to leadership in the women’s magazine field; 
he is busy making sure that “Suddenly, Reading Be- 
comes An Adventure” in the new Saturday Evening 
Post, which came out last week; and he is a major 
missile producer in the “big” magazine war now being 
waged on the back pages of the New York Times. 
At most, he would probably tell us what we were 
doing wrong. On second thought, though, we decided 
to arrange an appointment. 

Lubalin, it turned out, is a slim, trim, youthful 
looking man in his forties with a soft voice and a 
poker face. As we sat telling him of how we hoped 
to better serve our present readers while reaching 
out for new ones, he listened impassively. Half an 
hour later we concluded by asking how he thought we 
should proceed, and he replied, “Call me in a week. 
If I can find the time, I'll redesign the book myself.” 
We hastened to explain that we could hardly afford 
his fees, but he cut us short: “More people should be 
reading this magazine and it should be more readable. 
If I can do the job, I'll do it on my own.” 

The next week Lubalin informed us that he was 
going ahead. A month later the phone rang and the 
man on the other end quietly announced, “I’ve got 
a new magazine for you.” That afternoon, when we 
saw what he had done, we agreed. 

In all, almost nine months of feverish planning 
and preparation have gone into bringing an idea to 
life, and technical difficulties still plague us. Never- 
theless, we put our first new issue to bed with a 
sense of pride and excitement—concerned about its 
future, yet confident that we can make it grow. 

OUR COVER is by Barry Geller. 


THE New Leaver: Published biweekly by the American Conference on 
International Affairs, Inc. Publication Office: 34 N. Crystal Street, East 
Stroudsburg, Pa. Editorial and executive office: 7 E. 15th Street, New 
York 3, N. Y. Telephone: ALgonquin 5-8844. (Postmaster: Please send 
change of address on form 3579 to THE New Leaner, 7 E. 15th Street, 
New York 3, N. Y.) National newsstand distributors Eastern News Com- 
pany, New York 14, N. Y. Indexed in the Public Affairs Information 
Service. Price this issue: 35 cents. Subscription $6 a year, Canadian $7, 
foreign $10. Second-class postage paid at East Stroudsburg, Pa. « > 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 


WASHINGTON 


September 6, 1961 


Dear Mr. Jacobs: 


I am most pleased to send a word of greeting to the 
New Leader as it appears in its new format this month. 
I have been aware for many years of the constructive 
influence which the New Leader has had on American 
thought. 








Your pages have reflected at all times both critical 
ferment and social vision. You have been hospitable 

to many points of view yet have never failed to meet 

the hard and critical issues which have called for public 
discussion and decision. I know you take pride in the 
achievements of years past and the opportunities for 
even larger service in the years ahead. 


With every best wish, 


Sincerely, 


Mr. Norman Jacobs 
Editorial Director, 


the New Leader 
7 East 15th Street 
New York 3, New York 
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BRITISH LABOR’S FOREIGN POLICY SPOKESMAN PRESENTS 


By Denis veaey 1 NC Case 
for Berlin 
Negotiations 


LONDON 

A GREAT DEAL of the nonsense 
one hears about the “soft” 
British line on Berlin as compared 
to the “tough” French line arises 
from a failure to appreciate that 
President Charles de Gaulle and 
Prime Minister Harold Macmillan 
see the real danger to that city 


differently. All important sections of 


British opinion agree with de 
Gaulle that if Soviet Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev did use force to attack 
the Western position in Berlin, the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO) would have to respond 
with force—even at the risk of 
world war. Since Berlin is covered 
by a formal NATO guarantee, if 
it were allowed to fall to aggression 
no country in the Western alliance 
would feel safe. 

Indeed, Britain has shown more 
readiness than some exponents of 
the “tough” line to face the fact 
that a war over Berlin is likely 
to become a_ general thermo- 
nuclear war. Whitehall mistrusts the 
State Department’s argument that 
NATO’s conventional forces are al- 
ready almost a match for the Red 
Army in Europe; this depends on 
many assumptions which are un- 
likely to hold good in actual war. 
Moreover, the real reason for 
strengthening NATO’s conventional 


forces is not to halt a deliberate 
Soviet aggression, for which Khrush- 
chev would presumably have made 
adequate preparations, but to con- 
tain a local conflict that might arise 
despite Soviet intentions because of 
internal unrest in East Germany. 
There has, however, been some 
concern in London that by exag- 
gerating the probability of military 
action the West has made it more 
likely: provoking a chain reaction 
of threat and counter-threat which 
gradually raises the stakes of na- 
tional prestige to a point where the 
slightest spark might produce an 
explosion. In particular, it has 
sometimes been made to appear that 
the West might itself initiate the 
use of force over Berlin, although 
no one has yet defined the circum- 
stances in which this would pay, 
militarily or politically. And Presi- 
dent Kennedy at one point seemed 
to be concentrating so exclusively 
on his readiness to fight if necessary 
that he made the American public 
see “negotiation” as a dirty word. 
But the main British argument 
for early negotiations is that without 
them Russia may succeed in erod- 
ing the Western position in Berlin 
beyond recovery without ever pre- 
senting the sort of challenge which 
risks a military response. Just as 
America’s success in running a big 


Army convoy up the Berlin cor- 
ridor without any Soviet reaction at 
the height of the August crisis 
proved Moscow’s unwillingness to 
take the military initiative, so West- 
erm passivity when East German 
Communist boss Walter Ulbricht 
closed the frontier between East and 
West Berlin demonstrated _ the 
limitations on Western action. 

For the unpleasant fact is that | 
Pankow can make normal life im- 
possible in West Berlin without 
breaking operative legal agreements 
or physically violating frontiers. 
Russia has the legal obligation to 
facilitate Western military access to 
West Berlin, but the civilian traffic 
on which Berlin’s survival depends 
has always been controlled by the 
East German government—with the 
consent of Bonn. 

The basic purpose of a Soviet 
peace treaty with Pankow, there- 
fore, must be to force the West to 
deal directly with Ulbricht over 
military access to Berlin. Whatever 
the legal position, Russia has the 
same power to sign a_ separate 
treaty with East Germany as 
America exercised with Japan. And 
since even John Foster Dulles was 
prepared to deal with East German 
Officials on the corridor as “agents” 
of the Soviet government, it is im- 
possible to conceive of the West 
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initiating a military conflict over 
who stamps the passes. Providing 
Ulbricht plays his hand slowly, the 
West cannot avoid giving some de 
facto recognition to Pankow if it 
wishes to keep respensibility for 
the security of West Berlin. 

The West, though, would be in 
a very weak position if it were thus 
progressively forced into negotia- 
tions with East Germany over ac- 
cess to Berlin. Unlike the Soviet 
government, Pankow has no legal 
obligations to provide such access. 
For this reason, if the West takes 
seriously the Soviet threat to sign 
a peace treaty with Pankow, it 
would be wiser to negotiate with 
Moscow before the treaty about the 
transfer of its existing obligations to 
Pankow than to negotiate in a legal 
vacuum with Pankow afterward. 

Apart from this technical reason 
for early negotiations, there is the 
political argument that at present 
world opinion is much more favor- 
able to the West than to Russia, not 
only because of the demonstrated 
unpopularity of the Ulbricht regime 
but also because Khrushchev took 
the initiative in resuming atomic 
tests. In addition, the basic Western 
demands on Berlin and Germany 
appeal directly to the principles of 
national unity and self-determina- 
tion reaffirmed by the positive neu- 
trals at their recent Belgrade meet- 
ing. Any Soviet threat to repeat the 
blockade of Berlin would mobilize 
further support for the Western 
case. 


A“ OF THE above strongly sug- 
gests that the West should 
raise the Berlin issue at the forth- 
coming session of the United Na- 
tions—not in the hope of com- 
pelling Russia to accept arbitration, 
but to maximize the political penal- 
ties it will incur by sticking to its 
present line. Yet an appeal to the 
UN would be successful only if the 
West simultaneously declared its 
readiness to negotiate a solution of 
the Berlin problem on reasonable 
terms. 


Because it is clear that no agree- 
ment can now be reached on any 
fundamental change in the existing 
situation, the aim of negotiation 
should be to reduce the dangers of 
the status quo without prejudice to 
changes in the future. So far as the 
West is concerned, the West Ber- 
liners’ freedom and security are not 
negotiable. Its goal must be to in- 
sure them by guarantees of civilian 
and military access to West Berlin 
which are binding on Pankow no 
less than Moscow. Is there any- 
thing the West could offer in return 
which would persuade Moscow, 
under international pressure, to give 
such guarantees? The removal of 
what President Kennedy has called 
“actual irritants” in West Berlin 
would not suffice in itself, especially 
now that the closing of the sector 
boundary has gone far to reduce 
their importance. Recognition of 
the Oder-Neisse line, though de- 
sirable in any case, is essentially a 
Polish rather than a Soviet or East 
German interest. 

Some step toward at least de 
facto recognition of the East Ger- 
man government appears to me an 
inevitable part of any bargain which 
improves the Western position in 
Berlin. It need not imply moral ap- 
proval of Ulbricht any more than 
recognition of Russia implies moral 
approval of Khrushchev. Refusal to 
accept the existence of the Pankow 
regime is the weakest element in 
Western policy on Germany, both 
because it is inexplicable to many 
governments outside Europe and 
because it is contradicted in practice 
all the time—particularly by the 
Federal government in Bonn, which 
makes annual trade agreements 
with its “non-existent” rival in the 
East. 

Nevertheless, it would be dis- 
honest to deny that any major step 
toward recognition of Pankow 
would be resented in West Germany 
and would dishearten the opponents 
of the regime in East Germany it- 
self. But I believe that it would be 
a price worth paying for the security 





and freedom of West Berlin; and 
as Khrushchev well knows, the pos- 
sibility of German reunification re- 
mains alive so long as West Berlin 
remains free and secure. 

There is one other area of 
negotiation which is as much a 
Western as a Soviet interest. Presi- 
dent Kennedy may have been re- 
ferring to it on July 25 when he 
said he believed arrangements could 
be worked out to help meet Russia’s 
historical concern for her security 
in Central Europe. Any surviving 
dream that Khrushchev would allow 
the West to turn the European mili- 
tary balance in its favor by uni- 
lateral action must have been finally 
destroyed by his reaction to the cur- 
rent strengthening of NATO forces. 
Yet both sides have tacitly admitted 
that Central Europe is far too dan- 
gerous an area for military ad- 
ventures. 

Whatever may be thought about 
the political status quo, there is an 
overwhelming case for stabilizing 
the military status quo at the lowest 
possible level by the limitation and 
control of armaments on both sides 
of the Iron Curtain. In various 
forms, this concept has been venti- 
lated by people as far apart politi- 
cally as Khrushchev and General 
Lauris Norstadt. A serious attempt 
to work out such arrangements 
would provide the best possible con- 
text for an agreement on Berlin 
itself. 

Apart from those to whom all 
change is suspect, the only serious 
opposition in Europe to an ap- 
proach along these lines comes 
from those who, like Defense 
Minister Franz Strauss in West 
Germany and de Gaulle in France, 
believe that unlimited freedom to 
rearm will ultimately give their 
countries the power to negotiate in- 
dependently with the Soviet Union. 
The price of accepting their veto 
on negotiation now would be not 
only the slow strangulation of Ber- 
lin itself but the ultimate loss of 
the power for the West to negotiate 
collectively at all. 
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THE HOME FRONT 


I EDGARTOWN, that cozy and 
picturesque combination of gar- 
dens, beaches and art galleries 
teetering on the edge of Martha’s 
Vineyard, I found Henry Beetle 
Hough, an old friend of mine who 
has given as much thought to 
American journalism as anyone you 
could name. For 40 years he and 
his alert and lively wife, Betty, have 
been editing the Vineyard Gazette. 

There may be newspapermen in 
New York or Chicago who would 
not consider the Gazette’s success 
a great achievement. But it is note- 
worthy that over the years its sub- 
scription list has grown steadily— 
it is now slightly above 6,000— 
while two rival journals have curled 
up and died. All in all, the Gazette 
is a modest but substantial institu- 
tion. 

Henry and Betty met at the 
Columbia School of Journalism and 
were married in 1920. Henry’s 
father, who must have been a 
rather original character himself, 
bought the Gazette and gave it to 
the young couple as a wedding 
present. The two country editors, 
together with a couple of assistants, 
do everything that is necessary to 
get out their sparkling little sheet 
once a week in winter and twice a 
week in summer. 

I asked the Houghs what they 
thought made the Gazette popular. 
“The people of this island are 
notably independent,” said Henry, 
“and that’s what the American 
people like: independence. We used 
to have much more of it in this 
country. Now almost everybody 
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By William E. Bohn 


A Country 
Editor’s View 
of the Press 


goes with the crowd, so a lot of 
people are glad to pay for a taste 
of the Vineyard’s special flavor.” 

During the past year Hough has 
added a novel to his already con- 
siderable list of books. In addition 
to being lively and romantic fiction, 
Lament for a City serves 
up Hough’s sharp and 
well-informed views on 
American journalism. 

The point of the nar- 
rative is that newspapers 
should be run by news- 
papermen with journalis- 
tic objectives. It is a tale 
of degeneration, beginning 
with a good paper run 
by conscientious profes- 
sionals. During the great 
depression the paper falls into the 
hands of bankers who turn it over 
to a businessman. All is debased 
to a level that will meet the sup- 
posed taste of the readers. The book 
implies that this process has been 
affecting the life of our entire 
country. 

The situation described in La- 
ment for a City concerns the Houghs 
very deeply. They are happy and 
successful on their island, but in 
their 40 years they have seen U.S. 
newspapers decline both in number 
and quality. Great papers have col- 
lapsed, merged or sold out by the 


score. What especially troubles 
Henry is the increasing loss of in- 
dependence. 


“There used to be editors, real 
editors,” he reminisced. “Most suc- 
cessful newspapers were started by 
newspapermen. In New York City, 





BOHN 


for instance, James Gordon Bennett 
started the Herald, Horace Greeley 
made the Tribune, and Charles 
Anderson Dana created the Sun. 
These men were the bosses; they 
ran their own shows. 

“Our present schools of journal- 
ism,” Henry went on, “are 
useful. They teach all the 
necessary techniques. But 
no school can teach a man 
how to be boss. Today a 
big newspaper costs mil- 
lions, so rich men take 
over and the whole jour- 
nalistic enterprise becomes 
a business. Because a 
paper must make money, 
it needs subscribers by 
the millions. Inevitably, 
the owner decides to give the people 
what he thinks they want. 

“We need young editors who will 
know how to take advantage of 
changes in technology. And, es- 
pecially, we need editors who be- 
lieve in journalism as a profession 
—discontented young men and 
women not too anxious to get rich. 
There must be a change in the mood 
of young men and women. The no- 
tion that life is just for the accumu- 
lation of money is too crude and 
stupid to last. There is sure to be 
a change—in fact there are already 
signs that it is taking place.” 

When I asked editor Hough when 
he intends to retire, he said, “You 
will have to ask Betty.” When I 
turned to Betty, she said, “Why 
should we retire? We are doing a 
fine job and having fun. It would 
be silly to give it up.” 








New Wave 


cA TIDAL WAVE of conserva- 
tism is sweeping the na- 
tion’s colleges,” Senator Barry 
Goldwater (R.-Ariz.) has been 
saying the past year. He has also 
called what is happening on the 
right a “rising tide,” a “surge,” and 
a plain old “wave.” In the in- 
terests of political science, I went 
underwater in the young conserva- 
tive movement for several weeks to 
see if there is any substance to 
Goldwater’s marine forecasts. 

I can now report authoritatively, 
therefore, that it is a mistake for 
liberals to continue ignoring the 
conservative conspiracy operating in 
the nation today. Its goals are to 
provide us with a conservative Pres- 
ident, Congress and state govern- 
ments—not just a bad case of 
mal de mer. And conservative elders 
have such high goals because of 
the inspiration they are receiving 
from a nouvelle wave organization 
known as the Young Americans for 
Freedom. 

YAF—as all its members and 
consymps (conservative sympathiz- 
ers) call it—is a non-partisan group 
of students and young professionals 
who are sick and tired of “the left- 
wing Keynesian philosophies of 
their professors.” They are cleans- 
ing their minds, as a promotional 
ad in the Wall Street Journal put 
it, “by turning once again to the 
sound conservative principles that 
ea eT TERRE cs 
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are essential for a growing Amer- 
ica.” 

Other youth groups in the 20th 
century have reached a similar con- 
clusion about how to get America 
going again. The Intercollegiate 
Society of Individualists (ISI), for 
example, was founded in 1953 and 
crested at 12,000 members. But ISI 
was a philosophical outfit; its mem- 
bers were content with ruminating 
on conservatist catechism, distrib- 
uting essays and sponsoring lectures 
and weekend seminars. 

YAF, on the other hand, is the 
first conservative youth organiza- 
tion to recognize that conservative 
man will get nowhere in this coun- 
try by his conservative ideas alone. 
It intends to get the nation moving 
again by political action. 

Young Americans for Freedom 
was founded, after due deliberation, 
during a long weekend in _ the 
country. Last September some 100 
youths—all under 40—converged 
on Great Elm, the estate of William 
F. Buckley Jr.’s mom in Sharon, 
Connecticut. Most of the founding 
fathers, or brothers, had met in 
Chicago earlier that summer while 
laboring for a lost cause: the 
“Youth for Goldwater” movement 
at the Republican National Conven- 
tion. The Sharon meeting was a di- 
rect result of Goldwater’s sugges- 
tion, during the heat of the con- 
vention, that what this country 
needs most is a national conserva- 
tive youth movement. 

The New York Daily News, in 
an editorial, later elaborated that 





we need YAF because: “It’s mem- 
bers are out to annoy, contradict, 
and harrass ‘liberals,’ radicals and 
Communists in every way they can, 
and to convert as many of their 
fellow Americans to conservatism 
as the good Lord will let them.” 

But that is actually putting the 
diving board before the swimming 
pool. “We are a conservative or- 
ganization first,’ a YAF chieftain 
told me, “‘and anti-Communist sec- 
ond. Of course we are interested in 
fighting Communism. It is the great- 
est single threat to our liberties. But 
we also think there is a need for 
somebody to stand up for con- 
servatism.” 

There was little argument at 
Sharon about the planks in the plat- 
form conservatives should stand on. 
Stanton Evans, the 26-year-old 
editor of the Indianapolis News, 
spelled out “certain eternal truths” 
in the now famous Sharon State- 
ment. Among other things, young 
conservatives believe in the in- 
dividual’s God-given free will; the 
indivisibility of political and eco- 
nomic freedom; the primacy of 
rights reserved for the states and 
the people; the efficacy of the mar- 
ket economy; and the allocation of 
resources by the free play of sup- 
ply and demand. Further, they are 
convinced that the U.S. should 
strive for victory over international 
Communism rather than coexistence 
with it, and that the test of foreign 
policy should be the standard of 
self-interest. 

The young conservatives fought 
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like old Socialists over their new 
organization’s name. One faction 
wanted the word conservative in 
the title somewhere; another thought 
it would scare off potential cru- 
saders. “A lot of conservative- 
thinking people,” one of the anti- 
conservatives explained, “just hate 
to think of themselves as conserva- 
tives.” The pro-conservatives took 
their defeat graciously, although 
one sore-loser told me, “Because of 
our name, some people still mistake 
us for a Communist or left-wing 
group.” 

Since that founding weekend in 
Connecticut, YAF claims its mem- 
bership has soared from 100 to 
23,000. A _ rival political action 
group, the Communist party, has 
branded the figure a “mystifying 
exaggeration.” The only justification 
I could find for such a serious 
charge is that YAF’s bookkeeping 
department may have started count- 
ing at 10,000. The first 10,000 
members were old frontiersmen be- 
longing to already existing inde- 
pendent conservative organizations 
which voted to affiliate with YAF in 
the national group’s infancy. 

Second-hand and mint Young 
Americans for Freedom alike are 
banded together in some 200 
chapters—from the bayous (the 
Caddo-Bossier Parishes chapter in 
Bossier City, Louisiana) to the 
banks of the Wabash (the Indiana 
chapter at Wabash College in Craw- 
fordsville). Card-carrying YAF 
members include Marilyn Van Der- 
bur, Miss America of 1958; enough 
football heroes to trounce the White 
House on its own front lawn; a 
Miss Northwestern; and dozens of 
student council presidents. The list, 
however, does not include the 
names of the two young Americans 
in the Barry Goldwater household: 
Barry Jr. and Michael, both under- 
graduates at Arizona colleges. 

YAF’s national leadership, when 
queried, found the gap in its ranks 
inexplicable. It may be nothing more 
than a case of kids not wanting to 
follow in their father’s footsteps. 
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The Senator is a member of YAF’s 
National Advisory Board. 


— known in YAF 
jargon as “young profession- 
als,” play an important role in the 
movement. Typical of this group 
is Douglas Caddy, a poker-faced 
young man of 23 from New Orleans 
who dresses conservatively and 
could easily be lost in a crowd. 
Caddy talks in the slow, cautious 
manner of a diplomat, a calling for 
which he trained at Georgetown’s 
Foreign Service School. After gradu- 
ating in 1960 and spending a sum- 
mer perspiring for Goldwater in 
Chicago, he became YAF’s first 
chief executive. 

Concurrently, Caddy holds a job 
with the McGraw-Edison Electric 
Company, manufacturers of Toast- 
masters. His position is a relatively 
new one in corporate tables of or- 
ganization: political commissar, or 
executive director of the Committee 
for Public Affairs. “It’s the corpo- 
rate counterpart of the Committee 
on Political Education (COPE),” 
he says of his work in expanding 
McGraw-Edison’s political horizons. 








Caddy runs both organizations 
from the same desk as YAF’s na- 
tional headquarters—79 Madison 
Avenue in New York City—pre- 
sumably without fear of conflict of 
interest. His electrical company 
boss, ex-Governor of New Jersey 
Charles Edison, is a member of 
YAF’s National Advisory Board 
and also served on the editorial com- 
mittee of American Opinion, the 
magazine of Robert Welchism. 

The first time I visited YAF’s 
headquarters, I found Caddy sitting 
under a huge poster of Barry Gold- 
water, who smiled down at visitors 
as Nikita Khrushchev does in the 
foyer of the Soviet Union’s United 
Nations Delegation headquarters on 
Park Avenue. The national di- 
rector’s desk and surrounding tables 
were piled high with current periodi- 
cals including the Worker and Na- 
tional Guardian, both of which 
YAF subscribes to “for study pur- 
poses,” and its own official publica- 
tion, the New Guard. 

To its credit, the Young Ameri- 
cans for Freedom does not have 
that pinched look one finds in 
fledgling left-wing groups. And last 
March it staged the most spectacu- 
lar conservative youth rally in New 
York since the days of William 
Howard Taft. Cheering and stomp- 
ing members not only filled Man- 
hattan Center, but more than 6,000 
of them spilled over into the streets. 
This Miracle on 34th Street made 
the front page of the New York 
Times, but grossed only $4,000 
while costing $8,000. 

According to Caddy, YAF could 
ill-afford the loss. “Everybody 
thinks we’re part of the well-fed 
right,” he said. “Why, we didn’t 
even have a budget our first year.” 
Since then, it has been limping 
along on annual $1 dues collections 
and occasional handouts from Na- 
tional Advisory Board members. In 
addition to Goldwater and Edison, 
the Board, with a cast of what seems 
like thousands, includes Taylor 
Caldwell, Igor Cassini, Mrs. Alfred 
Kohlberg, William Loeb, Adolphe 








Menjou, Admiral Lewis L. Strauss, 
and Generals Mark W. Clark, 
Robert E. Wood, Albert C. Wede- 
meyer and Charles A. Willoughby. 

From time to time, the Board 
tries to put YAF on a more busi- 
ness-like fiscal regimen by sending 
letters of solicitation to leading cor- 
porations which might be sympa- 
thetic to the needs of an impover- 
ished conservative youth organiza- 
tion. Herbert V. Kohler—of the 
Kohler Company of Kohler, Wis- 
consin—signed such a letter last 
October; Captain Eddie Ricken- 
backer signed another in April. 

To illustrate how tight money 
can be on the well-fed right, Caddy 
showed me a negative response to 
the Rickenbacker plea from the 
Chrysler Corporation. “A lot of 
corporations are afraid to help us,” 
he said. “They think the reason 
General Electric is being crucified 
in Washington now is because of 
its support of past conservative 
movements. 


pena though, YAF doesn’t 
need much money at this stage 
of the Rising Tide. Its immediate 
objective is to let the nation know 
there are still conservatives alive 
and kicking, and the easiest way 
to make the newspapers, it has 
learned, is “to give liberalism a 
kick in the pants.” For this YAF 
can count on the sweat and en- 
thusiasm of thousands of volunteers. 

Young Americans for Freedom 
does its kicking out of several for- 
mations, the most spectacular being 
a tactic once considered extremely 
leftist: picketing. The bi-weekly 
activities bulletin of its Greater 
New York Council, for example, 
issued the following call to battle 
stations for the night of April 21: 
“A major leftist rally to abolish 
the House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities will be held at St. 
Nicholas Arena. Their stars will be 
Frank Wilkinson, Karl Braden, and 
Pete Seeger. YAF will picket this 
event en masse. Meet at 7 p. m. 
sharp between 66th and 67th 


Streets, on Central Park West, on 
the park side. Signs and instruc- 
tions will be distributed there. A 
party for the YAF picketers will be 
held afterwards . . . with a small 
admission charge.” 

About one-third of the Greater 
New York Council’s enrollment 
showed up for picket duty. “We 
still feel sheepish on the line,” one 
YAF picket captain said, “I mean 
it isn’t natural for a conservative.” 
Despite that handicap, all observers 
agreed YAF won the bout at the 
St. Nicholas Arena. 

In fact, so sweet was this par- 
ticular victory that it was decided 
to delay the scheduled party long 
enough to open a second front. 
Word had been received that anti- 
Castro Cubans, members of the 
White Rose Society, had placed 
under seige the Soviet Union’s UN 
delegation headquarters on Park 
Avenue. YAF picketers voted to 
make a forced march across Central 
Park to join the East Side protest. 

To legally move this small army 
of sign-carriers across New York 
took some fast thinking. A permit 
is needed for a parade in New York. 
But one YAF lieutenant remem- 
bered that municipal ordinances de- 
fined a parade as anything more 
than two people abreast with 
standards aloft. So the YAFs, main- 
taining rigid discipline, marched in 
pairs across Central Park, their 
picket sticks pointed down like 
walking sticks. 

The second most effective weap- 
on YAF uses against liberals is the 
film, “Operation Abolition.” Its Na- 
tional headquarters controls four 
prints which travel a wide circuit. 
Infiltration is another YAF tactic. 
All young conservatives are urged 
to join the Young Republicans, 
Young Democrats, National Stu- 
dents Association and—most im- 
portant—their college newspapers. 


AF’s CADRES keep busy, too, 
by writing letters to their Con- 
gressmen and newspapers. A recent 
deluge hit the desk of Phillip Gra- 





ham, publisher of the Washington 
Post, after he purchased Newsweek, 
The mail urged him to retain 
columnists Henry Hazlitt and Ray- 
mond Moley, who with George 
Sokolsky and William F. Buckley 
Jr., are the Big Four of American 
right-wing journalism. 

To date, Young Americans for 
Freedom has flexed its muscles at 
the polls on only two occasions. In 
the spring it backed the Republican 
candidate for the House of Repre- 
sentatives in an Arizona by-elec- 
tion. He lost. In the summer it 
went a step further and placed an 
advertisement in National Review 
in search of a candidate to oppose 
New York City Council Minority 
Leader Stanley Isaacs in_ the 
primary. Although a life-long GOP 
man, it was felt that Isaacs “is not 
really a Republican.” The adver- 
tisement brought eight responses 
and YAF finally settled on Edward 
Nash as its standard-bearer. He too 
lost, but he waged a spirited cam- 
paign and made a good showing. 

Action-wise, I discovered, it was 
easy enough to find out what Young 
Americans for Freedom is doing. 
But finding out what it is thinking 
was not so easy. 

A burning issue during the days 
when I interviewed Caddy and other 
YAFs was the John Birch Society. 
Where did YAF stand on the Birch- 
ers? “Our policy committee has just 
voted on our policy regarding the 
John Birch Society,” he said. “Our 
policy is to have no policy. The 
vote was two-to-two.” 

Decisions like that are known 
to be driving some of the militant 
YAF rank-and-filers mad. They 
want their organization to stand up 
and be counted for segregation and 
for colonialism. But Young Ameri- 
cans for Freedom will remain diffi- 
dent because it wants to be an um- 
brella organization where all con- 
servatives can live comfortably. As 
Douglas Caddy put it, “Too many 
conservative organizations destroy 
themselves looking ridiculous on 
one or two issues.” 
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LETTER FROM JAPAN 





TOKYO 
|’ Is EASY to know when you 
are coming into Kyoto—Japan’s 
beautiful city—from the East be- 
cause there are two long tunnels 
just outside of it. So I lay pleasantly 
drowsy on the night train from 
Tokyo to Osaka until, in the early 
morning, we came out of the Higa- 
shiyama Tunnel. Then I raised the 
blind for a look at the beautiful 
city. What I saw was a sea of 
policemen. 

They lined the roads and packed 
the station. The roofs of Kyoto were 
visible beyond, to be sure, but I 
forgot the roofs as I wondered 
whether there had been an insur- 
rection during the night. It was not 
impossible; there had been rioting 
in Osaka only a few weeks before, 
and Osaka was but a few miles 
away. 

All along the tracks as we pro- 
ceeded to Osaka there were police- 
men at intervals of 10-20 yards, 
facing alternately toward and away 
from the train. Osaka station, too, 
was a mass of uniforms. If there 
had been an insurrection, clearly it 
was under control—unless the po- 
lice themselves had staged a coup. 
But then, noticing red banners flying 
in all the factory yards, I began 
to suspect the truth. 

I was on the same train as 
SE a 
EDWARD SEIDENSTICKER, a veteran 
correspondent based in Japan, is 
a contributor to many periodicals. 
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Train Ride 


With a 
Visitor 


Anastas Mikoyan. The Soviet Depu- 
ty Premier had been brought aboard 
the night before in Tokyo so skill- 
fully—perhaps via a special car 
sequestered out in the yards—that 
I had not even known he was with 
us. 

Upon his departure from Japan 
some three or four days later, 
Mikoyan spoke of the warmth with 
which he had been received by the 
“people.” He may be forgiven if 
he went away with the impression 
that Japan is a nation of 90 million 
blue-grey ants, all of them in flat- 
crowned visor caps strapped firmly 
under the chin. He scarcely saw the 
people. 

The weekly magazine of the 
Left-wing labor federation, Sohyo, 
later reproved the police, saying 
that they had kept an enthusiastic 
“people” away from this salesman 
for “socialism.” Actually, Mikoyan’s 
visit failed to catch the imagination 
of the Japanese people. In Osaka, 
for example, they were far more 
interested in getting to work that 
Friday morning than in seeing the 
salesman. There were 10 people 
running for the subway for each 
person who stopped to peer over 
a policeman’s shoulder. It should 
be added that in Osaka, unlike 
Tokyo, partisans of Soviet-Japanese 
friendship had been allowed to send 
out their sound trucks to remind 
everyone to be enthusiastic. 

Mikoyan arrived on August 14, 
ostensibly to open the Soviet Trade 


By Edward Seidensticker 


Fair in Tokyo. The fair was duly 
opened, but it has been no more 
of a popular success than was 
Mikoyan himself. About a fifth as 
many people have turned up to 
look at it as were expected. One 
unkind critic remarked in a leading 
newspaper that the designs seemed 
to have had no designers. Another 
said that they were a bit behind 
the times, a severe crime among 
the Japanese. The president of 
Tokyo University, an outstanding 
scientist, pointed out that Japan 
already exports optical equipment 
to the Soviet Union that is superior 
to what Russia now apparently pro- 
poses to send Japan. 

The far Left was upset that a 
fashion show staged by a “socialist” 
country should so resemble one by 
a decadent bourgeois country. (The 
models, Baltic blondes, were sexy 
and wore lipstick, and a gigantic 
Lenin looked down upon them 
benignly.) The far Right tried once 
or twice to deface Lenin, but there 
was really too much of him to be 
noticeably marred, and, of course, 
there were the police. Otherwise, in- 
difference prevailed. 

If Mikoyan had kept to his an- 
nounced purpose, his visit would 
have been of small significance. But 
he went beyond it, and this fact, 
combined with other events that 
took place during and immediately 
after his trip, had the effect of les- 
sening Japanese friendliness toward 
the USSR. Even if Moscow had not 





made the unpopular announcement 
that it intended to resume nuclear 
tests, it would be less popular in 
Japan today than it was before the 
Mikoyan visit. 

First Mikoyan delivered a note 
to Prime Minister Hayato Ikeda 
from Nikita Khrushchev attacking 
the U.S.-Japanese Security Treaty, 
and he himself lost no opportunity 
to attack the pact, sometimes in very 
threatening terms. Then, when talk- 
ing to the neutralist Japanese So- 
cialists, who would have liked noth- 
ing better than to agree with him 
on everything, Mikoyan took an un- 
necessarily intransigent position on 
the possibility of negotiating the 
water boundary between northern 
Japan and the Kuriles. In effect, he 
told them that not the slightest con- 
cession could be made until Japan 
withdrew from its war-like alliance 
with the United States. Had he been 
but a little more conciliatory, the 
Socialists could have gone home 
and done what they usually do, 
blamed their own Government be- 
cause relations with “the socialist 
nations” are not ideally smooth. 


| IKOYAN’S ARRIVAL almost coin- 
cided, too, with the news that 
the Berlin border had been closed. 
And the day after he left, 13 small 
Japanese fishing boats were rounded 
up off the northern Japanese island 
of Hokkaido and taken to the So- 
viet-occupied Kuriles. Among the 
32 crew members (the figure shows 
how small and unthreatening the 
boats in question were) arrested 
there were four teen-aged boys, 


cause for many sentimental stories 
in the Japanese press. 

Meanwhile, a real soap-opera 
adventure in international amity 
was taking place. The Soviet Union 
allowed a few relatives of Japanese 
prisoners who had died in eastern 
Siberia to visit the graves. In a 
way, the move was a clever one, 
for it brought forth all sorts of 
pictures of pretty little cemeteries 
tended lovingly by the Russians. 
But it also opened old wounds. 
Why had the prisoners been kept 
through several Siberian winters at 
all? If it was out of retaliation for 
the Japanese invasion of Siberia 
after the Russian Revolution, said 
one very influential commentator, 
then it did not seem likely that 
friendship with Moscow would be 
an altogether simple matter. 

Everyone here assumes that there 
is some relationship between all of 
these events, and wonders what it 
is. The Soviet Union knew that 
Mikoyan’s arrival would coincide 
with the worst of the tension in 
Berlin, and that it would be fol- 
lowed by a sudden war on Japanese 
fishing. It is possible, of course, 
that the various events were not 
meant to be part of the same show 
at all, any more than the U-2 was 
meant to be part of last year’s 
abortive Paris summit meeting. On 
the other hand, Moscow may have 
been aiming its actions at Japan’s 
articulate intelligentsia, assuming 
that it was representative of the 
whole country. 

There has been a strong tendency 
among Japanese intellectuals to let 
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the USSR, and still more Com- 
munist China, eat its cake and have 
it too. Any sign of benevolence is 
immediately hailed as true socialist 
behavior; truculence is quickly ex- 
cused as the inevitable reaction of 
the aggrieved. Consequently, a com- 
bination of human warmth (a fre- 
quently smiling Mikoyan, a troop 
of dedicated grave tenders) and 
firmness (the round-up of fishing 
boats, the attack on the American 
alliance, the slamming down of the 
last open panel in the Iron Curtain, 
and now the resumption of nuclear 
tests) could have been expected to 
produce a swell of good feeling for 
a country as human as the USSR, 
and resentment against the reaction- 
ary governments that goaded it into 
occasional harshness. 

If this indeed was the Kremlin’s 
reasoning, then it miscalculated. It 
was the victim of its friends, who 
have been working hard this last 
year-and-a-half to create the im- 
pression that Japan is a nation up 
in arms against the American al- 
liance and therefore highly recep- 
tive to both smiles and frowns from 
the two great powers on the Asian 
continent. In fact, the vast “popu- 
lar” anti-alliance movement about 
which we have heard so much is 
nothing of the sort. The mood of 
this country is one of acceptance, 
both of the alliance and of the 
“reactionary” prime minister, whose 
popularity is rising. Mikoyan would 
have done better as a salesman of 
Soviet-Japanese friendship to come 
at a quieter time and to act in a 
quieter manner. 
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Facts and Forecasts 





= DOES not own atomic 
weapons,” said Foreign 
Minister Ch’en Yi in May 1958, 
shortly before the second Quemoy 
crisis, “but we shall have them in 
the future.” A month later, Com- 
munist China’s first nuclear reactor 
and cyclotron, both built with the 
aid of the Soviet Union, went into 
operation at Peking. 

Since 1958; a number of the 
world’s leading Communists have 
teferred to Peking’s atomic pro- 
gram. In February 1960, while in 
Oslo, Soviet Deputy Premier Anas- 
tas Mikoyan suggested that if nu- 
clear tests were not outlawed, China 
would soon have atomic weapons. 
Shortly afterward, during a visit to 
Burma, Premier Chou En-lai let slip 
that Peking expected to build nu- 
clear-powered submarines by 1965. 
And, more recently, Allied diplo- 
mats reported that President Liu 
Shao-chi boasted to the Moscow 
conclave of the 81 Communist 
parties last November that Peking 
would soon become a_ nuclear 
power. 

What progress have the Chinese 
[a 
GoRDON HEyYD EvaNs is a free- 
lance writer who specializes in in- 
ternational and _ military affairs. 
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Communist 


China’s 
A-Bomb 
Program 


By Gordon Heyd Evans 


made in military atomic power 
during the past three years? Peking’s 
atomic program is, of course, 
cloaked in secrecy, and much of 
what we know—or can surmise— 
comes from indirect sources. Never- 
theless, certain basic facts are clear: 

e China has large deposits of 
uranium and thorium. Uranium— 
probably in large quantities—has 
been mined and reduced for several 
years in Sinkiang and other regions 
for shipment to the Soviet Union. 
The extraction and processing facili- 
ties for natural uranium have thus 
already been set up. Exploration, 
mining and reduction-plant con- 
struction, which hampered both the 
American and Soviet programs, will 
not seriously hold back China. 

e It is likely that China has at 
least four large nuclear reactors. 
Indian and Japanese sources say 
they are located at Sian on the Wei 
River, Chungking on the Yellow 
River, Peking, and somewhere in 
Manchuria. At the November Mos- 
cow meeting, Liu Shao-chi sup- 
posedly claimed that these reactors 
can be used for either “peaceful or 
weapons purposes.” Apparently, 
therefore, China intends to make 
plutonium on a large scale, if it is 
not doing so already. 


e Many experts believe that there 
have been several atomic explosions 
in China within the last six years. 
A nuclear blast was reported in 
Sinkiang in 1955. Japanese sources 
spoke of a “small” blast in the 
summer of 1959 near Lanchow, a 
rapidly growing city in the North- 
west which seems to be the heart 
of China’s nuclear and missile pro- 
grams. 

The initial Chinese atomic tests 
were probably made with Soviet 
weapons. Since Peking has un- 
doubtedly put heavy pressure on 
the USSR to “share” its nuclear 
technology, Moscow may have of- 
fered a few demonstration explo- 
sions—without revealing the highly 
complex detail which must be 
mastered before weapons can be 
produced. It is possible, however, 
that China extracted enough plu- 
tonium from its new reactors to 
make the 1959 device itself. In 
fact, China’s first atomic “bomb” 
may already have been tested. 

e There is some evidence that 
Peking has also entered the nuclear 
arms race via separation of uranium 
isotopes. Each of the atomic powers 
(including France) has found it 
necessary to begin large-scale pro- 
duction of U-235 by the so-called 








gaseous diffusion process. Diffusion 
plants, with their high initial costs, 
require huge amounts of electric 
power to operate. Interestingly, 
since 1958 Mainland China has 
pushed hard to increase its electric 
generating capacity, and it has com- 
plained bitterly about Soviet tardi- 
ness in supplying turbo-generators 
for a major hydroelectric project. 

e The Chinese are very probably 
building Intercontinental Ballistic 
Missiles (ICBMs) and Intermediate 
Range Ballistic Missiles (IRBMs). 
A launching site has apparently 
been established at Lanchow and 
large sums are reportedly being 
spent on missile development. For 
this Peking has the services of Dr. 
Hsue-shen Tsien, one of the world’s 
outstanding jet-propulsion scientists. 
An advisor to the U.S. Air Force 
during World War I, he also held 
a key research post at the California 
Institute of Technology, and may 
well be playing the catalytic role 
of a Robert Oppenheimer or a 
Wernher von Braun in the Chinese 
rocket effort. 

No Chinese missile tests have 
been detected in the West—or, at 
least, none have been reported. But 
a chain of launching pads, pointed 
toward Formosa, has been con- 
structed along the South China 
coast. The authoritative Times of 
India says a similar chain of pads 
(presumably for medium-range 
rockets) has been set up along the 
Tibet-Nepal border, facing India. 
Well-informed observers in Japan 
expect Peking to start testing mis- 
siles on an expanding scale in 1962, 
at about the same time that nuclear 
testing is begun. 

e China places great emphasis 
on science, especially the disciplines 
related to modern armaments. Re- 
viewing Chinese scientific progress 
during the 10 years following the 
“Liberation” in the November 1959 
issue of Scientia Sinica (“Chinese 
Science”), Du Ruen-sheng, Deputy 
Secretary of the Academy of 
Sciences, revealed that China plans 
to forge ahead in “certain new tech- 


niques and important borderline 
sciences, such as nuclear technique, 
computing technique, semi-conduc- 
tors, radio-electronics, automation, 
chemical physics, biophysics, etc.” 
As might be expected, it is precisely 
in nuclear physics that some of the 
greatest effort is being made. 

In 1955, when the Chinese gov- 
ernment selected 10 major areas 
for rapid scientific growth, nuclear 
physics headed the list. Over a 
dozen Chinese universities now of- 
fer programs in the field. At the 
pinnacle of the Chinese research 
hierarchy is a new University of 
Science and Technology, founded in 
1958 at Peking, whose departments 
include nuclear physics, nuclear en- 
gineering, radioactive chemistry and 
automation. 

In addition, at least 950 Chinese 
have been trained in nuclear physics 
at Dubna, near Moscow, where the 
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Russians apparently have isolated 
them from their own nuclear weap- 
ons projects. The Dubna center is 
one of the world’s outstanding in- 
stitutions for study and research in 
theoretical atomic physics. One- 
third of the published monographs 
originating at Dubna are by Chinese 
authors. 

China had very few nuclear 
physicists—or any kind of physicists 





—when the Communists took 
power. During the last decade the 
number of graduating physicists was 
500 per cent greater than that of 
the highest previous period. Re- 
cently, too, the names of several 
internationally known Chinese nu- 
clear physicists, who were trained 
in the great universities of the West 
and were once regular contributors 
to international scientific journals, 
have disappeared from the physi- 
cists’ literature. Indications are that 
they are heavily engaged in secret 
weapons development. 


be OW LONG WILL it take the Chi- 
nese to equal the West in 
modern science? According to Pro- 
fessor Robert T. Beyer of Brown 
University, “they are making ex- 
traordinary efforts to compete . .. 
physics in China today is com- 
parable to physics in the Soviet 
Union in the 1930s. In a time in- 
terval no longer than that required 
by the Russians, we can expect that 
physics in modern China will be 
comparable in its achievements with 
its Soviet and Western counter- 
eas 

The Chinese are making a special 
effort to develop first-class technical 
facilities. In 1958, they had over 
800 scientific and technical research 
institutes, staffed by 32,000 research 
workers. Western visitors report 
that much of the research equip- 
ment is of high quality. The latest 
Soviet and Western technical books 
and periodicals are available, and 
over 450 scientific journals are now 
published on the Mainland, a five- 
fold increase in five years. 

The central thrust of Commu- 
nist China’s new scientific renais- 
sance is in education. The expan- 
sion of its educational system has 
been breathtaking: Between 1950- 
55 China’s student population in- 
creased by 300 per cent. By 1962 
it will total 850,000, a very large 
proportion of which will be in en- 
gineering and physical sciences. 
During the period 1957-62 Peking 
will graduate about 190,000 new 
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engineers and 35,000 new scientists. 
Approximately 38 per cent of all 
college-level students in China are 
being trained as engineers, as 
against 30 per cent in the Soviet 
Union, and next year the annual 
number of engineering graduates 
may approach the level of 40,000- 
45,000 currently being graduated 
in the U.S. Dr. Wang Chi-hsiang, 
an American-trained chemist who 
returned to China and later escaped, 
has observed: “Everything they are 
doing now is aimed at one thing: 
to beat the United States, and in 
the end to destroy it.” 

We should not exaggerate China’s 
dependence on Soviet Russia, par- 
ticularly in the area of nuclear 
energy. Moscow has apparently 
been reluctant to give Peking ac- 
cess to military atomic technology. 
The USSR was not willing to assist 
China in building a reactor until 
years after the first Russian atomic 
pile was “critical,” and nine years 
after the Communists came to 
power on the Mainland. The recent 
outbreak of ideological differences 
over the Leninist interpretation of 
war will probably strengthen the 
Soviet Union’s determination to 
withhold nuclear weapons _tech- 
nology from its Chinese allies. 

While Moscow’s scientific help 
could greatly speed up Peking’s 
domestic weapons program, the 
Chinese can undoubtedly make 
steady headway on their own. Two 
circumstances are in their favor: 
First, a totalitarian country can con- 
centrate resources to a degree un- 
thinkable in a liberal democracy: 
It can draft the best brains in the 
service of the state; it can requisition 
scarce materials and earmark for- 
eign exchange to buy equipment 
abroad. In addition, key projects 
can be pressed ahead at the expense 
of the public welfare. The same 
concentration of resources at the 
expense of the consumer sector 
made possible the impressive pres- 
ent-day Soviet armed forces. 

Second, there is what might be 
called the “leapfrog principle.” A 
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nation emerging from technological 
backwardness can make surprisingly 
rapid strides by imitation, even in 
the area of advanced weaponry. A 
great deal of information about how 
a given system is developed filters 
out through the best security. More- 
over, a latecomer such as China 
need not pass through all the ex- 
periments and intermediate stages 
of a weapon’s system, but can pro- 
ceed directly to the final product. 
This “leapfrogging” is made pos- 
sible because the successive devel- 
opments in weaponry are often not 
closely interconnected. The tech- 
nology of piston-driven bombers, 
for example, is very different from 
the technology of ICBMs. Peking 
can ignore the stage of building 
airfleets and pass directly to making 
the latest ICBM missiles. 


LD STEREOTYPES die hard. The 

U.S. has an image of a back- 
ward China, unable to seriously 
challenge any advanced Western 
country in modern industry or 
science. (Not many years ago we 
had virtually the same image of 
Soviet Russia.) But in predicting 
the accomplishments of an _ ex- 
tremist group of men the “balanced” 
view is almost certain to be the 
wrong one. 

The Chinese do not take a 
balanced, reasonable view of the 
rate of progress they can achieve; 
neither should we in appraising 
them. It has become a commonplace 
among many observers that China 
will be able to build a “few” atomic 
bombs over the next decade or so, 
and will be able to threaten Hong 
Kong, Japan, Formosa and perhaps 
even America’s Far Eastern bases. 
But the balanced view of China’s 
potential holds that there is a wide 
gap between possessing a “few” 
atomic bombs and having a large 
supply of multi-megaton weapons 
available for distant delivery. Ac- 
cording to this outlook, Peking will 
not acquire impressive atomic capa- 
bilities of a world-wide nature for 
some time. 


There are good reasons to deeply 
distrust this comfortable estimate. 
Even given temporary setbacks— 
such as China is now experiencing 
in agriculture—a determined gov- 
ernment can push ahead rapidly to 
major nuclear status in a surprising- 
ly short period. The counter-ex- 
amples of Great Britain and 
France’s atomic programs are hard- 
ly comparable: In the late 1940s 
and early *50s both these powers 
were safe behind the shield of the 
American deterrent, and hence were 
under no special pressure to build 
a nuclear strike-force of their own 
at high speed. London and Paris 
could adopt a leisurely pace with 
their atomic programs, but China 
cannot take its time, or at least its 
leaders believe it cannot. 

China’s strategic position and am- 
bitions dictate that it must eventual- 
ly develop more than local atomic 
power. Before Peking can engage 
in large-scale expansion in Asia it 
must be able to deter the U.S. by 
a direct threat to our national home- 
land. A limited capacity to strike 
at our allies and outposts in the 
Pacific and along the Mainland 
fringe is not sufficient. Peking may 
well believe that, should it embark 
on large military campaigns in the 
Far East, Washington might not be 
deterred from attacking China 
proper unless there was a counter- 
threat of Chinese attack on the 
American Continent. 

The next 10 years may see Main- 
land China emerge as a major 
atomic power in its own right, a 
nation with hydrogen bombs and 
ballistic missiles. Unless Commu- 
nism in China collapses under some 
terrible Biblical succession of 
famines—an event which may oc- 
cur, but upon which we cannot 
count—this day may arrive sooner 
than most people think. When it 
does, the U.S. will have to play 
its diplomatic cards with the greatest 
skill, or we may find ourselves 
dragged into the most disastrous 
war in our history. 
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Dynamics 
of Foreign Aid 


By Robert L. Heilbroner 


wr THE STORMY PASSAGE of its foreign aid bill, 
the Kennedy Administration has achieved at 
least a minor victory and has posted a small occupy- 
ing force on one salient of the New Frontier. Over 
the next 5 years, the Government is now authorized 
to spend $7.2 billion to promote the economic develop- 
ment of its friends and non-enemies, subject only to 
annual Congressional harrassment and “control.” The 
bill is probably as strong as could be hoped for. If 
it falls considerably short of the Administration’s 
wishes, it does at least establish the principle of sus- 
tained assistance in place of the present system of 
yearly trips to the guillotine on Capitol Hill. 

This is unquestionably a historic step forward in 
the evolution of American foreign policy, so it is 
not surprising that the final passage of the bill was 
accompanied by general huzzahs (and a certain amount 
of alarums and excursions). To have progressed from 
the philosophy of globe-baloney to the very idea of 
long-term aid financing in a mere 15 years is testimony 
to the nation’s ability to adapt its thoughts and ac- 
tions to reality—even when reality is expensive, dis- 
tant, brown-skinned and faintly distasteful. 

Yet, just because our new program lends itself so 
easily to a self-satisfied contemplation of our national 
character, a few words of caution are in order. For 
there is a danger that having taken the first essential 
step in meeting the challenge of underdevelopment, 
we will now sit back and wait for miracles to happen. 
They will not. More soberly, we may now expect a 
slow but steady improvement in the material well- 
being of the peoples to whom our aid will go. This, 
too, is not apt to occur. Or, being coldly realistic, we 
may congratulate ourselves on having at least taken 
an effective step in the great battle for ideological 
allegiance. But here too we are sure to be disappointed. 

Indeed, the one thing we are not prepared to en- 
counter is the course of events which will in all likeli- 
hood confront us despite our expanded foreign aid 
efforts: (1) There will be no, or very little, visible 
betterment of the condition of the masses in the under- 
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developed world over the next 10-20 years; (2) there 
will very probably be increased social tension and un- 
rest in many or most of these nations; and (3) there 
is apt to be a rise of anti-American sentiment in the 
backward countries. All these things will take place 
not because our foreign aid program is “in vain,” but 
precisely because it will accelerate the pace of eco- 
nomic development. 


1. Slow Pace of Economic Development. 

Economic development is an elephantine process. 
At its core there lies the accumulation of capital— 
the stock of structures, equipment, livestock, foreign 
exchange assets, etc.—by which the tempo of annual 
production is gradually increased. In the United States, 
as of 1958, the value of this stock was $1.7 trillion, 
or approximately $10,000 for every man, woman and 
child in the country. We have no statistics for com- 
puting the stock of per capita productive wealth in 
the great slum continents of the East and South. We 
only know that it is not large enough to support a 
per capita production of $100 a year in the majority 
of these lands, in contrast with a figure 20-30 times 
as great in the U.S. 

Let us go a step further and assume that to achieve 
a minimum standard of decent living, the poor na- 
tions will have to accumulate a stock of productive 
wealth one-tenth as large, per person, as ours. Count- 
ing only the populations of friendly or neutral nations, 
there are a billion people for whom at least a trillion 
dollars worth of productive capital must be provided. 

How long will it take to reach this goal? That de- 
pends, of course, on the present size of, and realistic 
prospects for, capital formation itself; it does not de- 
pend solely on the size and prospects for foreign aid. 
The lion’s share of capital comes from within—from 
the slow and painful construction of roads, dams, 
buildings and irrigation ditches by the peasant popula- 
tions. The next largest source of capital comes from 
the imports of productive wealth financed by the 
earnings of the underdeveloped nations in world mar- 
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kets, or from the flow of private investments into their 
lands. Only then comes the bounty of foreign as- 
sistance itselfi—from whatever source. 

Today, all of this capital-building put together— 
the domestic efforts, the net contribution of foreign 
trade and investment, plus foreign assistance—does 
not aggregate to as much as $30 billion a year, and 
probably much less than that. But even at $30 billion 
annually it will take at least 20-30 years to provide 
a per capita stock of wealth one-tenth as large as that 
of the U.S. 


— for accelerating the accumulation proc- 
ss are not auspicious. Short of totalitarian meth- 
ods, amassing domestic capital faces many handicaps: 
inertia, ignorance, political fearfulness, lack of ex- 
pertise. It has been estimated, for example, that in 
order to carry out its modest development program 
Nigeria will require the services of 20,000 top-level 
administrators, technicians, managers and the like, and 
double that number of second-echelon men. On a 
world-wide basis this adds up to a requirement of 
well over a million top-level personnel and twice as 
many subordinates. Nothing remotely close to this 
number of personnel can be produced by the rudimen- 
tary educational systems of the backward world. The 
total number of trainees from the underdeveloped 
world under the UN Program of Expanded Technical 
Assistance is to date less than 20,000. 

Nor is it likely that earnings from the under- 
developed nations’ exports can be radically increased 
overnight. Today there are gluts or near-gluts in the 
markets for most of those raw commodities on whose 
sales development hinges. Nobody wants any more 
coffee, tea, sisal, tin or copper—nobody, anyway, who 
has the money to buy these commodities. We are al- 
ready alarmed over the “flood” of cheap textiles from 
Hong Kong and Japan. At best the foreign earnings 
of the backward nations can be stabilized by com- 
modity agreements. But the doubling or tripling of 
their foreign exchange earnings within, say, 10 years 
seems completely out of reach. 

Can we expect a rapid rise in foreign investments? 
The annual contribution of private capital from all 
over the world to economic development is now about 
$2 billion. A very large amount of this goes to the 
extractive industries, such as oil, where the actual im- 
pact on development is minimal. Another sizeable 
chunk has gone, until recently, into protected colonial 
enclaves such as French Algeria or the Belgian Congo. 
In some areas, such as Latin America, a rise in private 
investment seems possible. But to project a doubling 
of foreign investment over the next decade is fatuous. 


ROBERT HEILBRONER, a@ new contributor, is author of 
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This leaves foreign assistance, which from all 
sources today totals about $4 billion a year. If the rest 
of the world follows the U.S. lead, this total could con- 
ceivably rise to $8-10 billion a year by 1970. Any- 
thing more than that, however, seems out of the 
question. By how much, then, can the formation of 
productive wealth be accelerated? Taking all sources— 
domestic, foreign and international—into account, some 
UN economists believe it can be doubled within a 
decade. Thus, the trillion dollars of productive wealth 
might be laid down not in 20-30 years, but in 10-15. 

We have yet to consider, though, the most for- 
midable obstacle of all: In the next 10-15 years there 
will not be a billion people whose productive capacities 
this trillion dollars must enhance, there will be 1.5-2 
billion. Merely to maintain its present abysmal stand- 
ards, Asia must increase its aggregate output by 60 
per cent in the next 15 years, and to hold the fort for 
a generation after it must add another 75 per cent. 

These grim statistics make it certain that economic 
development will not substantially improve the lot of 
the world’s misérables during the next decade or two. 
The net effect of the last decade of unprecedented ef- 
fort at economic development has been to raise the 
average standard of living in the backward areas by 
$1 a year. If the somewhat optimistic forecasts of the 
UN economists are justified, that pace can be upped 
to $2 a year within 5-10 years. To be sure, the “im- 
provement” will be much faster in some nations, such 
as Mexico or Brazil, and much slower in others, such 
as Saudi Arabia or Ghana. Nevertheless, taking the 
underdeveloped world as a whole, the upshot of 10-20 
years of sustained, sacrificial labor will still be a 
level of poverty not markedly different from today’s. 

This does not mean that economic development will 
not be taking place. The framework of a more highly 
developed economy of the future may by then begin 
to be visible in the form of schools and roads and 
embankments and factories. The impact of this core 
of capital on individual well-being, however, will not 
result in any great alleviation of distress. 


2. The Social Tensions of Development. 

Economic development, we have said, is an elephan- 
tine process. In part this is because it is not the first 
step in the evolution of backward nations out of 
poverty, but the last. Before a country can develop 
economically, it must develop socially; before it can 
develop socially, it must awaken politically. 

We tend to overlook both the social and the po- 
litical precursors to development when we discuss 
the plight of backward nations. We talk as if access 
to a few billion dollars will have the same galvanizing 
effect on Pakistan or Egypt as on Detroit or Wilkes- 
Barre. But the infusion of “new money” into a back- 
ward nation does not merely result in rising produc- 
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tion figures. It also leads to rising political and social 
friction. For, inevitably, the process of economic 
growth involves class displacement. A peasantry, 
apathetic from centuries of feudal exploitation, must 
be transformed into a proletariat, with all the con- 
comitant revolutionary social proclivities. A land- 
owning aristocracy must be made over into—or make 
way for—an industrial elite. Laws and customs which 
cultivate immobility and stasis must give way to others 
promoting motion and change. 

All this bodes ill for quiesence and social peace. 
What ruling class has ever yielded gladly to a rear- 
rangement of power and prestige? With what avidity 
will the property-holding strata of Latin America wel- 
come the conversion of their tenants into modern 
farmers? With how much alacrity will the governments 
of even the so-called socialist nations encourage the 
inevitable growth of unionism? Most important of all, 
with what endurance, what tolerance of frustration, 
will the misérables themselves suffer the long gauntlet 
of development? For as change begins to manifest it- 
self, as ideas and slogans begin to penetrate, a terrible 
awakening occurs: The underdog perceives his lowly 
station. Even if his lot is improved—at the rate of $2 
a year—he may well feel a new fury if his relative 
well-being is impaired. 


3. Development and  Anti-Americanism, 

The inevitable slow pace of development, the 
exacerbation of social tensions, the overwhelming 
poverty and despair of the underdeveloped world—all 
conspire to create governments which, with greater or 
lesser severity, impose development on their peoples. 
Since the means and institutions of these governments 
are as different as China and Cuba and Ghana and 
Egypt and India, all lay claim to a common name for 
their endeavor. They call it socialism. 

Volumes could be written on the variety of systems 
which today call themselves “socialist.” What is very 
clear, however, is that everywhere in the world, save 
only the U.S., the word has charismatic value and an 
aura of profound human appeal. It is not merely the 
clarion syllables themselves which account for the 
prevalance of the term. It is the one common func- 
tional idea in the entire spectrum of socialism: the 
superiority of a planned-to an unplanned economy; 
or conversely, the unwillingness to permit the tempo 
and texture of national development to be dominated 
by the culture of private capitalism. 

Economic development will undoubtedly follow 
some “socialist” path in every quarter of the globe. 
But who is there in Washington to speak for socialism? 
Who is there to confront the pieties and polemics of 
the American defenders of “free private enterprise” 
with the facts of underdeveloped economic life? Who 
is there to stand up in the image of America, in a 
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position of great national responsibility, and say the 
dreaded words: “America favors the growth of demo- 
cratic socialism in the underdeveloped nations.” The 
answer is: no one. We are “against” socialism, and 
thereby we are against the ideas and actualities of 
political and economic development throughout the 
world. When the leaders of the backward nations read 
in a New York Times editorial lamenting the rise of 
socialism in Egypt that we must show how much 
superior capitalism is, they believe that we are con- 
signing them to a slower rate of economic develop- 
ment and a lesser portion of economic justice in de- 
fense of our own well-padded system of comfortable 
station and privilege. And they are right. 

American aid will not bring pro-American senti- 
ments so long as it is tendered as a bounty whose pur- 
pose is to improve conditions without changing funda- 
mental systems. Nor will we be able to exert even 
that modicum of effective guidance which is available 
to us if we blind ourselves to the variety of social- 
isms and to the validity of the preference which the 
underdeveloped nations display. 


: eng CAVEATS ARE, I know, dismaying to those 
who wish—and rightly—to support foreign aid as 
fully as possible. But the arguments advanced here do 
not in any way vitiate the need for a maximum U.S. 
foreign aid effort. If the dynamics of economic devel- 
opment are more arduous, dangerous and intransigeant 
than is commonly admitted, the consequences of a 
failure to proffer assistance are just as catastrophic as 
the advocates of aid insist. 

The point is, simply, that we delude ourselves when 
we imagine that the mere giving of aid will yield its 
own easy rewards. Worse, we open ourselves to a 
disillusion which could easily lead to a premature 
falling away of interest in and enthusiasm for foreign 
aid. If the U.S. is to do what must be done for the 
next 10-20 years, it must be prepared for the in- 
finitely slow, seemingly unavailing process of economic 
growth. It also must be prepared in advance for the 
social turmoil and the class struggles which develop- 
ment will accelerate rather than avert. Finally, it must 
begin to comprehend that it is as difficult for the under- 
developed socialist nations to feel warmly bound to a 
nation which accompanies its aid with anti-socialist 
activities as it was for the American Colonies to develop 
pro-British sentiments when King George wrapped his 
“foreign aid” in anti-democratic packages. 

Will it be possible to display the patience, the his- 
toric understanding and the revolutionary sympathy to 
make our foreign aid a long-lasting force for Western 
political leadership? This question, it seems to me, will 
test profoundly the adaptability of American capitalism, 
both at its policy-making centers and among the elec- 
torate which it entertains, diverts and semi-educates. 
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DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN 
SLANG. Ed. by Wentworth and Flex- 
ner. Over 20,000 listings, nearly 700 
double-columned pages. “Vulgar, dis- 
reputable, bawdy, profane, blas- 
phemous, but it is alive.” The New 
York Times Book Review. 
PUBLISHER’S PRICE $7.50 











AMERICAN MEN OF LETTERS 

Five volumes, boxed, from the famous critical- 
biographical series on makers and movers of 
American literature. Walt Whitman, Herman 
Melville, Theodore Dreiser, Sherwood Anderson 
and Henry James are the subjects of these im- 
mensely readable, revealing volumes by Richard 
Chase, Newton Arvin, F. O. Matthiessen. Irving 
Howe, and F. W. Dupee. 1346 pages total. Five 
volumes count as one Selection; $1.00 for the set. 


PUBLISHER'S PRICE $22.75 











THE ANNOTATED ALICE. 

By Martin Gardner. Alice in Wonder- 
land and Through the Looking Glass, 
with all the Tenniel art. Delightfully 
erudite marginal commentary by 
Gardner. PUBLISHER'S PRICE $10.00 


FOLKSONGS OF NORTH AMERICA. 
By Alan Lomax. A rare work of 
scholarship and enchantment — 317 
American folksongs, their history, 
development and lore. Piano and gui- 
tar scoring. PUBLISHER'S PRICE $7.50 


E. E. CUMMINGS’ POEMS. 598 poems 
written between 1923 and 1954. 
PUBLISHER'S Price $6.75 


SEVEN PLAYS BY BERTOLT BRECHT, 
edited with introduction by Eric 
Bentley. Cynical, anarchistic, savage, 
moral, tender—this is Brecht and 
these are his masterpieces: Mother 
Courage; Galileo; Good Woman of 
Setzuan; Saint Joan of the Stock- 
yards; others. 

PuBLisHer’s Price $8.50 


rhe Readers’ Subscription, 59 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N.Y 


THE COMPLETE POEMS OF EMILY 

DICKINSON. Edited by T H. John- 

son. The first one-volume edition. 
PUBLISHER'S Price $10.00 


SIGMUND FREUD: INTERPRETATION 
OF DREAMS. First complete English 
translation. PUBLISHER'S PRICE $7.50 


ENGLISH LITERATURE IN THE EARLY 
18th CENTURY. By Bonamy Dobree. 
Swift, Defoe, Pope, Addison and 
Steele, and others. 

PUBLISHER'S PRICE $10.00 
LAWRENCE DURRELL: THE BLACK 
BOOK. His celebrated early novel of 
sex and satire —banned in America 
for over two decades. 

PUBLISHER'S PRICE $4.95 
DANIEL FUCHS: THREE NOVELS. 
Summer in Williamsburg, Homage to 
Blenholt, Low Company—three rich, 
flavorsome evocations of life in the 
tenements of the 1930's. Rediscov- 
ered gems of American fiction, now 
back in print and exclusively ours. 
1000 pages. PUBLISHER'S PRICE $7.95 


T. S. ELIOT: COMPLETE POEMS AND 
PLAYS. The only one-volume edition 
of all the poems and plays of the 
Nobel Laureate—among them Ash 
Wednesday, The Waste Land, The 
Hollow Men and Murder in the 
Cathedral. PuBLIsHER's PRICE $6.00 


STEINBERG: THE LABYRINTH. 256 
pages of the celebrated artist’s mor- 
dant depictions of American culture 
today—luxurious oversize format, 11 
by 10 inches per page, over 400 draw- 
ings. PUBLISHER'S PRICE $7.50 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF CHARLES 
DARWIN. Two volumes, boxed, 
edited by his son Francis. 

PUBLISHER'S PRICE $10.00 
(Counts as one Selection; $1.00 for 
the set.) 


WILLIAM FAULKNER: COLLECTED 
STORIES. In one 900-page volume, 
42 masterful stories by the Nobel 
Prizewinner—some funny, some 
oignant, some terrifying, all 
aulkner. PUBLISHER'S PRICE $6.50 
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ARNOLD TOYNBEE: RECON- 
SIDERATIONS. The great phi- 
losopher-historian’s witty, 
modest reply to his critics and 
compact, lucid summary of the 
main ideas in his monumental 
Study of History—both an in- 
tellectual delight. 

PUBLISHER'S PRICE $10.00 











SIR JAMES G. FRAZER'S NEW 

GOLDEN BOUGH. One-volume 
abridgment, ed. by Theodor H. Gas- 
ter. PUBLISHER'S Price $8.50 











FREE WITH MEMBERSHIP ON subscription to THE GRIFFIN 
published exclusively for Readers’ Subscription members and 
each month presenting articles by such observers of the intel- 
lectual scene as Arnold Toynbee, Alfred Kazin, Mark Van Doren, 
Leslie Fiedler, C. P. Snow and Dwight Macdonald. 








UP TO $47.75 WORTH OF BOOKS FOR ONLY $3 


The Readers’ Subscription 


Dept. R-115 


59 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a member, open my free subscription to The 
Griffin, and send me at once the three Selections indicated below, 
for which you will bill me only $3.00 (plus postage). I agree to 
purchase four more Selections at reduced Member’s Prices during 
the coming year from the more than 75 available. I will receive a free 
bonus book of my own choosing after every fourth Selection. 
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WRITERS (¢ WRITING 


An 
Unlovely 


Aristocrat 
By Stanley Edgar Hyman 


OUNT HENRY DE MONTHERLANT was elected to the 
French Academy in 1960, which apparently in- 
spired Macmillan to bring out two books by him. They 
are the novel The Bachelors, translated by Terence Kil- 
martin (190 pp., $3.95), and a Selected Essays com- 
piled by Peter Quennell and translated by John Weight- 
man (304 pp., $5.00). The uniform binding suggests 
that others are to follow. A release from Macmillan 
says that Les Célibataires “is now published for the first 
time in the U.S., with the title ‘The Bachelors.’ ” 

This statement, although it can be read as literally 
true, is thoroughly misleading. Les Célibataires was 
published by Knopf in 1936 in a translation by Thomas 
McGreevy, entitled Perish in Their Pride. Actually, 
Montherlant had a considerable reputation here in the 
1930s, and Knopf also published his Costals tetralogy, 
Les Jeunes Filles, in two volumes: Pity for Women and 
Costals and the Hippogriff. Montherlant’s reputation 
evaporated during the occupation of France by the 
Nazis, when he emerged as the leading Collaborationist 
writer. His novel, Solstice de Juin, was described by 
Philip Toynbee in the New Republic in 1945 as “the 
most expressly pro-Nazi of all the literary works which 
have appeared under the occupation.” After the libera- 
tion Montherlant was one of the writers blacklisted by 
the Comité ‘National des Ecrivains, whose members 
pledged to write for no periodical that printed the 
work of Collaborationists. 

Montherlant’s election to the Academy is apparently 
the sign that all is forgiven in France, and the signal 
for rehabilitation abroad. Quennell’s introduction to 
the Selected Essays, which calls Montherlant France’s 
“greatest living writer,” refers gently to his political 
“impartiality,” which has “created some confusion, and 
during and immediately after the Second World War 
exposed the writer to some unjust attacks.” Quennell 
does not mention Solstice de Juin. 

All this, of course, is ancient history. Reading The 
Bachelors now, in a good new translation, this ancient 
historian finds himself again succumbing to Monther- 
lant’s peculiar charm. The novel’s title is deceptive. 
True, it is about two elderly noble bachelors, Baron 
Elie de Coétquidan and his nephew Count Léon de 
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Coantré, who live together in poverty and squalor. It 
is properly, however, the story of Léon, following him 
through his miserable and futile life to his lonely death, 
with the Baron no more than one of the principal in- 
carnations of the world’s cruelty to Léon. 

No one would think of connecting the Count de 
Coantré, impoverished, ineffectual and absurd, with the 
Count de Montherlant, his successful and secure creator. 
Montherlant was in his thirties when he wrote the book, 
and Léon is 53. Nevertheless, the marks of auto- 
biography are unmistakable. Léon is a true aristocrat, 
lacking in either ambition or greed; loveless, he feels 
for women only “sensuality mixed with tenderness.” 
As Montherlant makes clear in the Essays, he sees him- 
self as a true aristocrat, beyond ambition or greed; an 
entry from his notebooks in the Essays reads: “One of 
my great strengths is to be able to avoid love, while 
enjoying a blend of tenderness and sensuality.” 

Montherlant has written that the Count and the 
Baron are based on a bachelor uncle and great-uncle 
who lived with his family, and in large part they proba- 
bly are. But he has put enough of himself, seen as 
ludicrous and pitiful, into the character of Léon to give 
the book its power. As homeopathic magic, the novel 
is an incantation to charm away a similar fate. In 
other terms, it is a rebirth rite to kill off, symbolically, 
the ineffectual and anachronistic aristocrat, and be re- 
born as a successful doer in the world. More purely, as 
an aesthetic act, it is Montherlant relentlessly utilizing 
his own and his class’ weakness and absurdity, making 
art out of self-doubt and despair. 

If the dramatic action of The Bachelors is tragic or 
pathetic, the book is nevertheless often quite funny. 
Léon’s rich uncle Octave, “modern man, American 
variety,” is uproarious, with his English phrases, his 
contempt for good food as “out-of-date,” his charitable 
handing-on of the Daily Mail, and his rocking chair 
that scares the life out of him. The chapter of Léon’s 
night out on the town, as he pursues one girl after 
another but cannot bring himself to accost any, is funny 
and at the same time terribly poignant and moving. 

A brief later scene, in which Léon buys a third-class 
railroad ticket and then has to pretend to have lost it 








and buy a second-class ticket in order not to disgrace 
his Uncle Octave’s chauffeur, and in addition has to 
tip the fellow 20 francs, is a masterpiece of bitter 
comedy. Montherlant’s descriptions are sometimes 
marvelously apt, as when he writes of the countryside: 
“The sleeping toads throbbed in the undergrowth, 
shaken by their too-powerful hearts.” 

All of the book’s faults come to the same thing, that 
Montherlant is an excellent writer but not really a 
novelist. Where the true novelist shows something, 
Montherlant tells it to the reader. He will write: “During 
the meal, the two gentlemen churned out the most price- 
less collection of conversational inanities one could pos- 
sibly imagine.” A fiction-writer, without comment, 
would give that dinner conversation inanity by inanity. 
Similarly, Montherlant constantly interrupts his action 
with brief editorials: on the “vile tendency toward 
parasitism” of the younger generation, on the general 
fraudulence of modern culture, on vice, on how aristo- 
crats get no credit for trying to appear democratic, on 
the national genius of France for imitation, on the 
absurdity of social conventions, and on a hundred other 
topics that come to his mind. 

In addition to this weakness for the static and 
didactic, Montherlant overloads his symbolism. What 
he can do perfectly in a sentence (those great-hearted 
toads) he tends to do badly in a paragraph. The book 
is framed in over-elaborate symbols: a long catalogue 
on the first page of the contents of the Baron’s pockets, 
balancing old bread crumbs and dirty sugar lumps 
against a solid gold watch with a baronial crest; an 
elaborate description in the last pages of wild geese 
flying south over Léon as he dies, with the author’s 
ham-handed comment: “His own hopes merged with 
that other hope flying high up in the skies.” 


HE SELECTED Essays includes work published from 

1920 to 1957, and represents an excellent selection 
by Quennell, except for one curious choice, a repulsive 
speech to the Comité France-Allemagne in 1938, in- 
troducing a lecture by Otto Abetz on Nazi youth. If 
Montherlant’s novels are full of little essays, his essays 
are full of little fictional scenes. His natural form seems 
to be the memoir, a very free narrative about his rela- 
tionship with another person. There are two such in 
this book, pieces just on the border between the essay 
and the short story, and they are far and away the 
best things included. 

The first, “Mademoiselle de Plémeur,” is about a girl 
track star, the 300-metre champion of France. Beaten 
when she could no longer summon up a sprint at the 
finish, she decided that she could still break the record 
at a thousand metres. The piece consists of little more 
than the narrator’s account of timing her at a private 
trial over a thousand metres one morning, when, of 
course, she fails to break the record or come near it. 





Its brilliance and beauty consist in the delicate com. 
plexity of the narrator’s feelings for the girl. The end 
has the bitter power of Montherlant at his best: 

“When we parted, she thanked me for having proved, 
by refusing either to deceive her or pity her, that I did 
not despise her. 

“She was never seen at the club again. Athletics were 
Mile. de Plémeur’s only support, her backbone, her nun- 
nery. What can have become of her, since, into the 
bargain, she hadn’t a penny? The young men of my 
generation only marry their mistresses. Has Mlle. de 
Plémeur at last ‘understood’?” 

The other piece, “A Jew-Boy Goes to War,” shows 
Montherlant wrestling desperately and painfully with his 
anti-Semitism. It tells of a Jewish soldier named Maurice 
Leipziger to whom Montherlant became attached during 
World War I. Convinced that bravery in action is the 
highest virtue, equally convinced that all Jews are 
cowards and slackers, Montherlant cannot come to 
terms with Leipziger’s “magnificent fighting spirit.” He 
dislikes Leipziger’s manners and pushing ways, he 
keeps insisting “I had no feeling of friendship for him,” 
yet when Leipziger is killed in action Montherlant be- 
comes obsessed by him. The piece ends with his going 
to visit Leipziger’s family, being taken for one of the 
cadgers who live by exploiting the families of dead 
soldiers, and being turned away. It is an extraordinary 
exploration of an anti-Semite’s deep ambivalence. 

Montherlant is sometimes quite nasty in the Essays. 
He makes a joke about the massacre of the Armenians 
by the Turks, and challenges his readers: “Grind your 
teeth, dear respectable friends.” He praises death: “By 
removing people we have got to know too well, it opens 
the way to fresh adventures.” Here is a notebook entry 
typical of his unpleasant spitefulness: 

“I did not unwrap the flowers the lady sent me and 
I gave them, just as they were, to another woman. I 
did not read the accompanying letter, which I left, un- 
opened, in its envelope. But I went to bed with the 
little flower-girl who brought the offering. That will 
teach you, Madam, to send flowers to gentlemen.” 

Montherlant is certainly an unlovely figure. His 
single theme—virility—in sport, war or sex, is childish 
and monotonous. Nevertheless, his relentless honesty 
and talent (perhaps his honesty is his talent) redeem 
him. “Hurrah for troubled waters and gamey societies!” 
he writes quite characteristically in the notebooks. 
“When there are so many reasons to wish humanity 
ill,” he notes in one of the essays, “it is a sign of good 
nature to be satisfied with pulling its leg.” Good na- 
ture is something of which Montherlant can hardly be 
accused, but in The Bachelors he has chosen to turn 
his cruel pen on his own class and its futility, in the 
best of the essays on his own weaknesses and am- 
bivalences. Better that, surely, than riding the wave of 
the future with Otto Abetz. 
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Political 
Tea-Leaf 
Reading 


POWER AND POLICY 
IN THE USSR 


By Robert Conquest 
St. Martin’s. 485 pp. $7.95. 


Reviewed by 
RICHARD W. JUDY 
Fellow, Russian Research 
Center, Harvard University 


To ITS DETRACTORS, and they 
are legion, Kremlinology consists 
mainly of drawing unwarranted con- 
clusions from unjustified assump- 
tions. To its defenders, Kremlin- 
ology is the study of power relations 
and struggles at the apex of Soviet 
society, a highly demanding study, 
akin to paleontology, in which the 
student must attempt to reconstruct 
from mere footprints the entire 
shape of an extinct beast. Robert 
Conquest, poet and scholar, is one 
of the field’s most able practioners 
and persuasive defenders. His book, 
Power and Policy in the USSR, is 
a remarkable display of Kremlin- 
ological virtuosity, a volume to de- 
light the veteran and instruct the 
novice. 

Aware that his subject is beyond 
the academic pale, Conquest de- 
votes his first chapter to an eloquent 
and closely reasoned apologia. To 
the sociologically inclined, he says, 
Kremlinology shares with most 
other political history the fault that 
it is concerned with particular events 
and personalities and ignores the 
deep social tides that presumably 
are more basic to changing human 
circumstances. Conquest acknowl- 
edges the importance of social 
forces, but points out that the mod- 
ern totalitarian state is a machine 
carefully designed to give maximum 
leverage to a small coterie at the 
top. 

After all, was Hitler but the pawn 
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of deep and impersonal social 
forces? Were Lenin and Stalin but 
flotsam on the surf of historical in- 
evitability? The answer is clear, and 
so is the necessity of studying the 
relations among those at the top 
of the Soviet power pyramid. 

Kremlinology is distinguished by 
its paucity of data. Not only is in- 
formation scarce, but much that’s 
available must be culled from 
sources hardly addicted to veracity. 
Some, despairing, advise abandon- 
ment of the whole subject until 
more and better data are available. 
Others, including Conquest, con- 
sider the topic too fascinating and 
important to forsake, and urge 
making best use of the paltry ma- 
terial at hand. 

It is to the art and science of 
extracting the maximum informa- 
tion from the available data that 
Conquest makes his greatest con- 
tribution. His methodological pre- 
scriptions are: (1) thorough scru- 
tiny of all evidence, and (2) opera- 
tion with hypothesis. Repeated test- 
ing may bring a hypothesis to the 
state of virtual certainty, but when- 
ever the evidence is inconsistent 
with a hypothesis, the latter must 
be rejected. If the data are consistent 
with several hypotheses, all must 
be entertained. Caution, enterprise, 
discipline, imagination, sensitivity to 
nuance, and modesty are the quali- 
ties demanded. And for the most 
part, Conquest practices what he 
preaches. 

As evidence, Conquest admits 
only data from official sources: pub- 
lished accounts of Party congresses 
and Central Committee plenums, 
books, newspapers and journals. 
The single exception is Nikita 
Khrushchev’s Secret Speech to the 
20th Party Congress. He admirably 
refrains from using the rumors and 
(frequently faked) documents that 
have filtered—or been leaked— 
from behind the Iron Curtain. This 
restraint is striking compared to 
the salad of Warsaw and Belgrade 
scuttlebutt, mixed with demonologi- 
cal theories about Stalinists, Bona- 


partists and pro-Chinese plotters in 
the Presidium, served up by certain 
journalists as the considered (and 
presumably unanimous) “opinion 
of Soviet experts.” 

Conquest’s fundamental assump- 
tion about Soviet politics is that a 
power struggle is continually in 
progress. In periods of unquestioned 
one-man rule, the dictator’s subordi- 
nates maneuver for advantage in 
anticipation of his demise. The 
master departed, collective leader- 
ship by his heirs has all the stability 
of a cockfight. The scramble for 
the dead dictator’s mantle continues 
until the cloak again drapes securely 
about the shoulders of one man. 
At this point, the cycle begins anew. 

About a third of Power and 
Policy in the USSR is concerned 
with the period before 1953 when 
Stalin’s underlings were jostling for 
position. The balance is devoted to 
the post-Stalin era and the brawl 
for succession. The earlier chapters 
are of better quality because the 
author’s hypotheses warrant a 
higher degree of confidence. An 
estimable job is done on the Georgi 
Malenkov-Andrei Zhdanov rivalry, 
the 19th Party Congress and the 
Doctors’ Plot. A heroic if rather 
inconclusive attempt is made to in- 
terpret the kaleidoscopic shuffling 
of “-shvili’s” and ‘“-adze’s” in the 
Bureau of the Georgian Central 
Committee between 1951-53. 

For the period after the defeat 
of the Anti-Party Group, Conquest 
has neglected to insert the caveats 
demanded by his unverified hy- 
potheses. He thinks that even after 
the fall of Marshall Georgi Zhukov 
and the Anti-Party Group, Khrush- 
chev’s triumph was incomplete, and 
that the First Secretary’s sway is 
still limited by a group in the 
Presidium which is loath to allow 
him absolute power. 

The evidence is inadequate to 
confirm or reject this hypothesis; 
it is just as likely that Khrushchev 
is firmly in the saddle. The Soviet 
Premier may be willing to tolerate 
some opposition as the price neces- 





sary for greater initiative and ac- 
ceptance of responsibility by his 
colleagues. Even Lenin, despite un- 
disputed authority in the Party, oc- 
casionally allowed himself to be 
found in the minority on non-crucial 
matters. Perhaps by the close of 
the 22nd Party Congress new data 
will eliminate one of these alterna- 
tive hypotheses. 

There is a tendency in Conquest’s 
analysis for policy questions to 
loose their inherent significance and 
to become mere chessmen in the 
power struggle. An author, of 
course, cannot write about every- 
thing at once, but the reader must 
resist this submergence of the is- 
sues. 

Nevertheless, Conquest has in- 
troduced restraint and rigor into an 
area frequently lacking both quali- 
ties. On the whole, his book is one 
of high scholarship. It is a boon 
to both the expert and the appren- 
tice tea-leaf reader. 








Ike’s 
Glorified 
Amanuensis 


FIRST-HAND REPORT 
By Sherman Adams 
Harper. 481 pp. $5.95. 





Reviewed by 
STAN OPOTOWSKY 
Reporter, New York Post; 
author, 
“The Kennedy Government,” 
“The Longs of Louisiana” 


NOBODY REALLY gives a damn 
about Sherman Adams any more. 
He wasn’t Machiavelli after all. He 
was only head drone, and he was 
routinely replaced the moment his 
indiscretion embarrassed the man- 
agement. He was, it turns out, as 
indispensable as the Tucker auto- 
mobile. 

Yet since Adams gives an ac- 
count of his stewardship we must 
pay him heed one last time before 
dumping his bones into that in- 
glorious burial ground where Amer- 
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ica casts its has-beens. For we give 
very much of a damn about the 
Presidency of Dwight Eisenhower, 
and here Adams was an observer 
from the inside. He gives us littl 
more than we get from the mem. 
oirs of the White House maids and 
the Buckingham Palace butlers, but 
these are, after all, pertinent foot- 
notes to history. 

Partly through the emergency aid 
of old pro Joe McCarthy (not that 
McCarthy—this one’s the writer), 
Adams presents a surprisingly dis- 
passionate account of the Eisen- 
hower regime. Although written by 
an unstinting supporter of the Gen- 
eral, the book nevertheless seems 
to confirm every criticism ever 
voiced about the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration. The similarity is 
doubtlessly inadvertent, but what 
Adams offers is the standard Demo- 
cratic Digest portrait of Eisenhower 
as a popular and sincere man of 
good intentions who was often 
frustrated, frequently baffled and 
forever naive in the Washington 
jungle. 

There is one element of surprise. 
It is the manner in which Eisen- 
hower always ran away from a 
fight. Some would call this peace- 
loving; some would call it concilia- 
tory; some might even call it 
cowardice. You can use your own 
word, but time after time the situa- 
tion is the same. 

When the polls told Eisenhower 
he’d have to remove his tribute to 
General George Marshall out of 
deference to Joe McCarthy (that 
McCarthy), Ike made it plain that 
he was mad, but didn’t fight. When 
Walter Reuther convinced Eisen- 
hower that labor and management 
were not perpetual enemies but did 
have “great areas of common 
ground,” Ike agreed, but the cabinet 
told him to stay clear of that rub- 
bish and so he dropped the whole 
idea. 

He wouldn’t fight McCarthy, and 
he stood like a terrified rookie when 
top sergeant Robert Taft gave him 
unholy hell over an unbalanced 
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budget. He wouldn’t offend the 
Dixiecrats, and he chafed silently 
under the audacity of Nevada Sena- 
tor George (Molly) Malone, who 
showed up at the White House to 
publicize his book, a massive attack 
on the Eisenhower foreign policies. 

But, then, what were the Eisen- 
hower foreign policies? Ike didn’t 
fight for them, either. As Adams 
puts it, “I think that the hard and 
uncompromising line that the United 
States government took toward So- 
viet Russia and Red China between 
1953 and the early months of 1959 
was more a Dulles line than an 
Eisenhower one.” 

A student of the Presidency 
might say that the man in the 
White House is always a frustrated 
prisoner, but here we have the ex- 
ception that proves another rule: 
Eisenhower did fight for his Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Ezra Benson, 
and no pressure from Congress, the 
Republican party or the palace 
guard could induce him to withdraw 
support. There is no explanation for 
this one lump of stubbornness in a 
mush of surrender, but it was al- 
ways there to prove the President 
could be the master of his Ad- 
ministration when he so chose. 

There was much of the naive in 
Eisenhower. He actually wondered 
if labor and management might not 
hold the wage-price line out of 
patriotism. He really had hopes that 
Orval Faubus was flying to New- 
port to do the right thing by Little 
Rock. He actually thought the states 
were going to step in and distribute 
Salk vaccine without prodding by 
or interference from the Federal 
government. Hell, he wanted to do 
the right thing; why didn’t every- 
body else? 

When his charming dreams were 
dispelled by reality, Eisenhower sat 
back and let someone else do the 
dirty work. Herbert Brownell had 
to move in on Little Rock. Oveta 
Hobby had to sweep up the Salk 
Mess as best she could. 

Through all of this Sherman 
Adams was a glorified secretary, the 
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man who served the let-George-do- 
it administration by telling Eisen- 
hower in brief memo (“Keep ’em 
under two pages”) what George had 
done. He ultimately lost his job 
through a typical Washington shen- 
nanigan, and on that he sheds no 
new light in his book. But who 
cares? Adams has told us what life 
in the White House was like during 
the Eisenhower years. That’s gloom 
enough for one sitting. 
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EVER SINCE Columbus came to 
America and thought he had 
reached China, visitors have fol- 
lowed seeking similar Chinas and 
filling books with what they think 
they have found. From Las Casas’ 
accounts of the Spanish annihila- 
tion of native populations to Oscar 
Wilde’s “America is one long ex- 
pectoration” to Simone de Beau- 
voir’s Marxist-trained gripes, the 
pitch has been pretty much the 
same: Europeans, Stay Home! 
To survey the literature on the 
subject, it is a wonder that any 
immigrants came over here at all. 
Non-readers, no doubt. 

In No Further West, Dan Jacob- 
son, one of the finest South African 
writers, puts his impressions on rec- 
ord. Although he states that he does 
not intend to give comfort to the 
“two kinds of anti-American: the 
foolish and the sinister,” his book 
is barely cracked open before it be- 
comes apparent that, in the early 
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weeks of his visit, hot dog-loving 
Uncle Sam didn’t cut any mustard 
with him. 

Jacobson’s focus is California, 
where he had come to Stanford 
University on an American writing 
fellowship. Here we encounter irony 
number one: Although he makes 
no brief on this score, remaining 
modest and even grateful to his 
sponsors, it is a sure bet that 
Jacobson could easily outwrite his 
instructors at the university where, 
according to the terms of his fel- 
lowship, he had to sit in on writing 
classes like a greenhorn. 

The second irony is that Jac- 
obson’s viewpoint seems less that 
of a South African than of a Con- 
tinental-minded Englishman. Now 
surely there must be some difference 
between South Africa and Europe 
which we could best learn about 
through the writings of such literate 
South Africans as Dan Jacobson. 
But in No Further West there is a 
curious lack of South African iden- 
tity or background. There is not 
even the barest mention of Jacob- 
son’s reactions to Negro-white re- 
lations in California, for which one 
would assume a South African 
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would have a particular eye. With. 
out establishing his own nationd 
identity, then, Jacobson attempts to 
explore the American identity. 

What would a visitor to Cali. 
fornia first see? Jacobson fails to 
see the marvelous landscape for the 
highways, cars and drive-ins. In 
side the cars, he finds “boys, babies, 
children . . . eating their doughnuts 
and triple-decker sandwiches”, while 
along the highway “there were 
whole towns of identical houses.” 

He soon discovers, as has any- 
one who has lived in California, 
that, the Thunderbird and station 
wagon having replaced the cow- 
poke’s nag, the American West has 
become a highly mobile society 
built along highways much as early 
civilizations were built along the 
banks of rivers. This is the trend 
of the future which nothing short 
of hundreds of H-bombs will stop; 
and California, of course, has grown 
to be the most populously mobile 
Western site of all. 

But Dan _ Jacobson, having 
dropped down out of the blue by 
plane, sees California less as region 
and history, less as a continuity, 
than as this time, this place—and 
with a mind that gives evidence of 
having been cautioned beforehand 
of just what it should beware. He 
doesn’t see time; he only sees glut. 

Jacobson’s slice-of-life approach 
includes too great a concentration 
on the overconsumption of goods, 
in which his sharp-wordedness takes 
on the appearance of an _ attack, 
often muted, always civil and well 
put. His tone is sometimes antago- 
nistic; at other times, mildly cynical. 
He is never angry or arrogant. The 
most trivial dealings with nitwit 
landladies and lead-footed used-car 
dealers are told, but to an American 
they reflect less of the American 
identity than of Dan Jacobson’s. 

It appears that Jacobson, after 
gracefully accepting the rube role 
he had to play in the writing class, 
saw what he saw not so much the 
way he believed he saw it, but as 
a poetic sensibility who was more 
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humbled outside the university, 
where he had yet to make his peace, 
than inside the university, where his 
peace had been made. He was 
humbled at first by California’s 
blatant show of plenty, with its 
absolute indifference to such sensi- 
bilities as his. As blond, tanned 
Californians rode by in their T- 
birds, enjoying sun, sea and all the 
vigors of natural life, where could 
a visiting writer find his place ex- 
cept as a commentator from the 
outside—far outside—speaking in 
tones peculiar to 20th-century 
writing, those of alienation and a 
sort of suffered resentment? 

The last American to write suc- 
cessfully about California was Frank 
Norris in The Octopus, and even 
in Norris’ day it was tough. How, 
then, could Jacobson hope to 
handle this enormity? No Further 
West is a concentrated effort on his 
part to see what it was that he saw. 
The longer he stayed, the more the 
early resentments faded and a more 
objective and sympathetic intelli- 
gence came to bear upon the Cali- 
fornians and their surroundings. He 
began to see them in more perspec- 
tive; to come to terms with them; 
to find a sense of pleasure in using 
their gigantic supermarkets. No 
longer far outside, he stood on the 
tim. (South Africa should only have 
such problems, he may well have 
thought. ) 

While prosperity has long been 
the traditional whipping post to 
which America is tied by her critics, 
any inveighing against the misuse 
of this prosperity can never serve 
as a true objective criticism. Let us 
remember that no American first 
lady ever said, “Let them eat cake.” 
Jacobson moves out of his early 
distrust along these lines of old 
hat anti-American bias to a more 
honest position, that of intelligent 
selection. Worldly wise, he realizes 
that our little globe spins madly 
around on an economic axis and 
that the masses are here to stay, 
their demands creating the need for 
greater and greater supply. 
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It would have been good to have 
more of Jacobson’s comments on 
democracy, or the reasons behind 
such surface manifestations as glut, 
than he has allowed. Too many 
critics of America go for the 
easy targets, like Coca-Cola and 
Elvis Presley, without ever coming 
around to the other side of the 
picture: Jefferson, Lincoln, social 
mobility, the rise of the common 
man and the use of his taxes— 
which he has labored for—to de- 
velop backward nations halfway 
around the world that he may not 
even know exist. 

Toward the end, mellower, more 
strongly attuned to America and 
the times, more objective, Jacobson 
concludes, “we can learn from the 
Americans.” As Mark Twain might 
have put it, the Old World sure 
has come one helluva far way since 
Oscar Wilde or, just by staying 
here long enough, we were bound 
to be discovered. 
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JOHN CHEEVER, like most of us, 
has an opposing self. The New 
Yorker writer of “The Enormous 
Radio,” who reached so easily for 
his disabuse when he caught sight 
of the middle-class sins—quarrels, 
boozing and low spirits—is not the 
man of sensibility and high hopes 
who says in this new collection of 
stories: “Dismiss whatever molests 
us and challenges our purpose. . . 
Cleanliness and valor will be our 
watchwords. Nothing else will get 
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us past the armed sentry and over 
the mountains.” 

As the title suggests, Cheever 
takes this chance of estimating in 
public several weaknesses of his 
writing, and indicates that a dis- 
criminating author may be haunted 
by dismal images or pour good 
sentiment into a shoddy situation. 
From his intense and ironic tone, 
we guess he may someday snatch 
back these judgments like permis- 
sion in a game of “Take a Giant 
Step.” But for the present he re- 
solves to toss out of his fiction, for 
example, melancholy lushes and 
helpless homosexuals. Needless as 
such a decision would have been for 
Dostoyevsky or Proust, there is no 
reason to deny it to Cheever, who 
might well be consumed with pity 
for such individual frailty, and 
leave his readers worried that these 
indignities are too much for the 
story-teller to bear. 

“Out with . . . explicit descrip- 
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“The novel is extraordinarily 
interesting because it is so in- 
telligent, is told with such con- 
summate skill . . . it is beauti- 
fully written.” (Edwin Muir) 
“A comic masterpiece. The deep- 
ly ironical tone and the striking 
precision of the writing combine 
to create a work of art.” (John 
Davenport, The Observer) 
$3.75 
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tions of sexual commerce,” Cheever 
exhorts himself, “for how can we 
describe the most exalted experi- 
ence of our physical lives as if— 
jack, wrench, hubcap and nuts—we 
were describing the changing of a 
flat tire.” Unfortunately, these 
words stir up at once the enjoyable 
memory of a poem by e. e. cum- 
mings: 


she being Brand 


-new; and you 

know consequently a 
little stiff i was 

careful of her and (having 


thoroughly oiled the universal 

joint tested my gas felt of 

her radiator made sure her 
springs were O. 
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There is an ascetic streak in 
Cheever, though his better writing, 
as in the novel, The Wapshot 
Chronicle, is robust enough. In 
“Brimmer,” an account of the ship- 
board promiscuities of a man with 
a goat’s eye and a glass of liquor 
usually in hand, Cheever actually 
deals more harshly with the prig- 
gish narrator, who delights in 
colored starfish and white flowers 
but is enraged by Brimmer’s affairs 
to the point of wishing him dead. 
Apparently, there still runs in 
Cheever the old New England ferry 
between saltiness and severity to- 
ward people who are able to please 
themselves. 

But salt always does much more 
for Cheever’s fiction than those 
evocative herbs of ambiguous sting 
and sweetness that he fastidiously 
relies upon. In the best story here, 
“The Duchess,” he tells about a 
busty English nurse who marries a 
crippled Italian duke, but cheer- 
fully continues her own ways, fry- 
ing fish and chips while the servants 
lament the fall of a great house, and 
importing a male secretary who 
wears nightcaps and mufflers and 
smells of Stoke-on-Trent in the in- 
dustrial midlands. The nurse’s 
daughter, inheriting her mother’s 




































firmness and her billions, with 
stands scores of mortified Italig 
suitors, and triumphantly marrig 
the English secretary. 

Very likely, Cheever has been y 
free in telling this story because it 
characters do not mean a great ded 
to him emotionally. When he come 
closer to his own background, k 
watches each word and sometimg 
achieves, as in “The Lowboy,” 2 
shattering perfection of style. Th 
story is about a small man wh 
attaches his largest passions to a 
piece of antique furniture and its 
family associations. Once he age. 
complishes his reconstruction of the 
past, he is mainly committed to re. 
living its unpleasantness. 

“The Lowboy” contains _ th 
major theme of this collection: A 
writer must dump those useless 
relics of his past which obsess him 
and limit his imagination. I sup 
pose Cheever has in mind for the 
future a larger and more splendid 
acceptance of the world which, his 
last line affirms, “lies spread around 
us like a bewildering and stupend- 
ous dream.” In the past, he has§ ‘ 
often written from some constrict- 
ing interior behind the shutters of 
middle-class domesticity or of his 
own nostalgia (I imagine he is the 
only writer in the world who has 
described Rome as a cold, rainy, 
lonely city in which a boy longs 
for Nantucket). 

One says of his fiction that it is 
finely written, meaning that its re- 
finement—what it screens out—is 
much more obvious than what it 
takes in. Maybe there is too narrow 
a space between the original grey 
Cheever and his lyrical opposing 
self, and reality waits in some 
roomier setting—funnier and more 
grueling, but less pitiable than he 
will admit. 
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HERE ARE TWO ways for any 

film to seem like bona fide art: 
(1) by simply being, walking on 
screen with egg on its face and 
taking its chances; and (2) by 
making gestures of aspiration to 
what the critics think art should be 
like. Examples of the first type are 
the early commercial jobs of Rich- 
ard Fleischer (Violent Saturday, 
Don Seigel (The Body Snatchers), 
or any of their replicas. A circus- 
spangled example of the second 
type are the movies of Ingmar Berg- 
man, who sweats like all Friday 
trying to convince the critics that 
he is their idea of a no-fooling artist, 
and a folk bard to boot. 

Bergman reveals the manner of 
a cosmetician for spiffing up his 
subject (an elementary folk tale 
about knights and witches and 
death) with any esthetic goo at his 
disposal. The end result seems to 
attract esthetes with its spread of 
pseudo-absolutes, such as daring to 
haul out the stagy trivia of second- 
rate German expressionism and 
trying to make it stick as non- 
cliche art. 

The American craze for Berg- 
man was bound to occur, given a 
writer-director whose style could 
be called Swedish Modern Antique 
Eclectic and an art-theater audience 
that is partly corrupt and partly in- 
nocent, but knows exactly what it 
doesn’t like: a non-message film 
that moves, tells a story, and dis- 
appears. Bergman’s films—dripping 
religiosity, advancing neither char- 
acters nor story, showing a true 
modernistic sharp-shooter’s eye for 
bosom art and violence to kick his 
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ON SCREEN 


By Manny Farber 


Master 
of the 
Swedish 
Rubdown 


stationary story along—are a cinch 
to hit the esthete where he lives. 

Most commercial films are a mir- 
ror of currency or try to stay a 
mite ahead of the crowd’s intel- 
ligence (Psycho, for example). 
Bergman digs backward in time, 
going through such forgotten 
quackery as Emil Jannings’ suicidal 
self-abnegation and Max Reinhardt’s 
Gotterdammerunged staging, and 
ends up with a film feeling of about 
1922. 

In The Naked Night (1953), 
Bergman was the apoplectic “mad- 
scientist” barnstormer who made in- 
numerable German films now over- 
rated as landmarks of the psycho- 
transcendental film. Using pigment- 
ed masks and decorous mouths for 
pantomime, gallumphing automaton 
action for bodily movement, he 
turned a Swedish town into a fore- 
shortened Little Theater stage set, 
robbed it of adequate lighting, and 
flooded it with James Ensor-like 
folk staring madly or doing weirdly 
poetic semi-ballet boxing. 

Unlike his more recent peep- 
shows, Bergman’s earlier excava- 
tions in gore and sex have a sem- 
blance of virility. Watching The 
Naked Night, the sense of déja vu 
doesn’t distract from the authentic 
excitement of a scene, the effect of 
being dead-center in a ferociously 
unfolded strip act in which every 
awkwardness, leer and bit of lumpy 
flesh is exposed with toughness, 
beat and force. When a circus boss 


is decimated by an effete tragedian, 
the action becomes three-dimension- 
al, though the winner works out of 
an effeminate Tiny-Tim stance and 
the loser equals Theda Bara in vis- 
ceral passion and soul torture. 
Dreams, another early Bergman 
movie, opens on a bloated, grace- 
less composition—a high fashion 
office, its people grouped around a 
photographer at work—and, puz- 
zlingly, remains with the static shot. 
The effect of this family-album 
shot is that of a director picture- 
framing a cliche (over-stringent 
composition, high-lighted by an 
obese supervisor tapping his finger 
in early-Fritz Lang caricature of 
boredom). Sooner or later, this ap- 
proach, added to Bergman’s need 
for “color,” coalesces into the 
glossiness of a technician who has 
worked out colder and duller than 
the later William Wyler. Each of 
Bergman’s recent films, from Smiles 
of a Summer Night onward, dis- 
plays an extortionist’s zest for 
wringing the last drop of effect 
from camera set-up, all the while 
involving the spectator’s eye with 
a woodcut impression of light and 
shadow, so that it isn’t obvious 
how rigid the screen has become. 
Compared to The Virgin Spring 
(1960), even Jesse James, a Jane 
Darwell-frilled Western, is a lively 
recapture of rural manners. Virgin, 
which re-enacts the typical Bill 
Hart story, is tightened within a 
centimeter of its low-budgeted life; 
it comes out not story-telling but 
darkly splashed itemization: small 
facts artifacted into ugliness by an 
elegant surface enchanter. The 





climax of this High Mass-acre is a 
miraculous rivulet, which informs 
the viewer God doesn’t like (or 
mind) revenge, and that virginity 
is a beautiful thing. 

Even more than its predeces- 
sors, The Virgin Spring epitomizes 
Bergman’s belief in Balance as a 
safe way of getting through life and 
all thorny movie problems. His 
favorite image suggests a butter- 
fingered juggler working with 
colored balls which keep falling 
through a hole in the floor marked 
“Confusingly Balanced Traits.” Berg- 
man enters a movie determined to 
take no stand, disturb no one, and 
be broadmindedly rational at all 
costs. 

Thus a fine perfume of ambiguity 
wafts around with phoney expres- 
sionism and vapor effects. A good 
lovey-dovey marriage is one that 
has a lot of outside romancing; 
the moody magician is not quite 
cheap bogus nor admirable God- 
like; a good little wanderer who 
hangs about praying and singing 
like a wood sprite ends up scaring 
the daylights out of a disturbed 
child. Bergman’s overwhelming par- 
allel is obviously not to the black- 
blooded demoniacs to whom he 
feels attached, but to a liberal tippy- 
toer such as Reginald Rose, who 
also uses requisitioned sensational- 
ism to cover up for middle-of-the- 
road take-it-easy-ism. 


e ERGMAN’S CONTRIBUTION — a 
relentless covering up for too 
little cinematic movement—has led 
to a fantastic arraying of the screen 
with water sparkle, George Stevens’ 
loon hooting over a lake, archaic- 
ally phony eyelashes ritualistically 
plucked out, compositions from 
D. W. Griffith and his imitator 
Da Vinci, an eyeball in someone’s 
inkwell, a baby doll floating away. 
and an Everest-sized pimple. He 
engulfs actors until they all but 
suffocate from the tender embrace 
of special effects and sensualized 
situation. The embrace turns up 
symbolically in absured grappling 


scenes where the hero wraps him- 
self in a half-nelson around a 
stripling tree, or a perverted actor. 
It appears as more pronounced 
symbol in the hushed lip-mouth 
business that dots Bergman’s films 
like small-pox. The one mobility in 
his work, these sensually petulent 
salon mouths have a life of their 
own, forever caressing the cold dead 
remainder of the screen. 

Most of Bergman’s films are 
bound by the progress of a roman- 
tically picaresque voyage which 
leads its participants into a shuffle- 
down of malaise and _listlessness. 
His eroded travelers — slightly 
addled, more inert than either hope- 
less or hopeful—wind up without 
having lost or gained enough to 
disturb their benumbed resigna- 
tion. The circus-posterish excite- 
ments of The Seventh Seal, com- 
bining musical, cowboy, epic and 
romance-theology with high school 
pageant élan, help present Berg- 
man’s trip at its most compelling. 

Unfortunately, as elsewhere in 
Bergman’s wanderings, the journey 
encompasses a vacuum, personified 
by Max Von Sydow’s knight: a 
pose-rusted suit of armour, whose 
well-healed acceptance of Nothing- 
ness is no more explained at the 
picture’s end than at it’s beginning. 
The undocumented character shell 
is imposed on the audience by 
Bergman (discreetly assisted by 
Von Sydow) with the irritating as- 
sumption that rapport can be estab- 
lished with platinum mask vacui- 
ties. To cool things further, Von 
Sydow’s_ vis-d-vis is a clanking 
stereotype of death. 

The “official” hip line has al- 
ways had Bergman brilliantly get- 
ting the most from actors. Actually, 
his actor is required to be some- 
thing of a stevedore, man-handling 
a single bulky trait and trying to 
look “alive” for the film’s 180 
minutes. This all but insuperable 
task usually prevents him from ever 
crossing the dividing line between 
high theater declamation and the 
touch system intimacy of movies. 






Bergman’s best acting (Giinng 
Bjornstrand’s cynical earthboung 
squire in Seventh Seal; Victor Sea. 
storm’s wise cold owl in Wil 
Strawberries) is alive, delicate and 
knowing for part of the film, and 
then, despite its potency and wit 
almost disappears into the back. 
ground of static tableaux. Having 
the squire ensconsed in a Breugel 
tavern scene may win the Academy 
Award for Bergman but it places an 
albatross around the actor’s neck, 

Bergman and his acclaimed 
cameraman Gunnar Fischer unfold 
a repetitious program that would 
stop a master of cat-burglar grace 
(Cary Grant), or occupational ac- 
tion (Humphrey Bogart) in his 
tracks. Their goal seems to be that 
of expressing awesome, exquisite 
theatrical presence through an 
emotion-choked mask. An _ Eva 
Dahlbeck, luminous and _ burgeon- 
ing as an earthmother type, goes 
on hitting the same effect forever. 

Other Bergman-Fischer plays 
constantly waylay actors: facing 
them towards the audience in 
statue-in-a-niche position, and a 
bulging camera trick that tumbrels 
faces and action at the audience. 
On those occasions where Berg- 
man-Fischer allow their actor to 
turn around, quietly kneel, idle 
with someone in leisurely action, 
the effect is of a lightness and in- 
timacy that Bergman cats always 
recall—forgetting the lumbrous bull- 
dozing that has gone before. 

Even in a more easy-gaited 
women’s audience pleaser, like Se- 
crets of Women, Bergman clouts 
you with trundling direction. The 
film’s wealthy types are grounded 
whales—beefy, inchoate, unable to 
move well, given to anemic gestures 
with flipper-ish arms. Legless 
humpty-dumpties, they are usually 
in a puddle of self-admiring con- 
templation, behind trees, on 
couches, or sprawled in chairs. 
With no editing rhythm and only 
amateurish composition, Bergman 
keeps action to an all-time mini- 
mum. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


LITERARY FORGERY 


Though I am a little late, having only just 
got around to Stanley Edgar Hyman’s ex- 
cellent memorial article on Ernest Heming- 
way (“The Best of Hemingway,” NL, August 
14-21), may I say that the story he so much 
admires, “My Old Man,” does not go back to 
Huckleberry Finn. For all of its “overwhelm- 
ing . . . authenticity and truth to a boy’s 
emotions,” it is an example of brilliant 
literary forgery—as 20th century Vermeers 
are forgeries—done straight out of Sherwood 
Anderson’s “I Want to Know Why.” 

New York City Lewis GALANTIERE 


DISTURBING ARGUMENT 


Immanuel Wallerstein, in his article on 
“Our Unfriendly African Friends” (NL, 
August 14-21), says that the West should 
not get upset about totalitarian practices in 
Ghana, Guinea and Mali because similar 
things go on in _ pro-Western African 
countries. This argument is disturbing to 
those of us who believe that the fundamental 
issue of the cold war is the distinction be- 
tween totalitarianism and democracy. If we 
are going to condone totalitarianism in any 
country, whether friendly or unfriendly, we 
will begin to lose sight of what we are fight- 
ing for and against. Let us keep in mind 
Nietzsche’s aphorism: “He who fights too 
long with monsters often becomes a monster 
himself.” 


Tamiment, Pa. YEHUDA SHERMAN 


SOUTHEAST ASIA 


At a time when neutralism has become 
the most treacherous of all roads to follow, 
Robert S. Elegant (“A Primer on Southeast 
Asia,” NL, September 4-11) has made some 
important observations and drawn some 
even more important conclusions. For despite 
Walter Lippmann, no observer who is aware 
of developments in Southeast Asia can take 
issue with Elegant’s fundamental position: 
America can and must aid and defend the 
pro-Western and neutralist governments of 
Southeast Asia. 

This has not been, and will not be in the 
future, an easy task. It will require an 
imaginative and intelligent approach to a 
problem which previously has been handled 
by incompetents in a plodding, ‘“defeatist” 
manner. President Kennedy’s blunder in Laos 
would never have been made by poker-play- 
ing Harry Truman. When a bluff is called, 
the player either drops out or produces the 
goods. Kennedy committed the unpardon- 
able sin of “staying in” a game without the 
goods after his bluff was called. 

But Laos cannot be blamed entirely on 
Kennedy. The Laos are a peace-loving people 
who have no stomach for war. They could 
not be expected to stand up against the North 
Vietnamese and the Pathet Lao. Yet this de- 
cisive factor was never considered, judging 


September 18, 1961 


from our rather unimaginative tactics in Laos. 
The Laos lack the fierce determination of the 


South Vietnamese and, ironically enough, it | 


is the South Vietnamese who may be suffer- 
ing most from the events in Laos. Just as the 
South Vietnam army was starting to reverse 
the progress of the seven-year-old guerrilla 
war, a new avenue of approach for the Com- 
munists opened up from the West, through 
Laos. 

Most important is a new approach to our 
support of these governments. As Elegant 
puts it, “The basic problem of Southeast 
Asia is not economic, but psychological.” As 
we have made clear our intentions of fight- 
ing to hold West Berlin, perhaps more for 
what it stands for than for what it is, so too 
we must declare to the world that Southeast 
Asia is not to be the spreading-out ground for 
China. Only through a newly oriented policy 
of economic and psychological aid to these 
peoples can this country hope to halt the 
malignant growth of Communist China. 
New York City 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


WILLIAM D. SCHWARTZ 





In his recent article (“Prospects for Pros- | 


perity,” NL, August 28), Professor Paul A. 
Samuelson makes some comments on unem- 
ployment that are of doubtful validity. He 
states that “our 7 per cent figure [the number 


of unemployed, as a per cent of the labor | 
force] might correspond to something like 3 | 


per cent in Great Britain.” Much of the 
difference between the nearly 7 per cent un- 
employed rate in the United States in recent 


months and the less than 112 per cent un- | 
employment rate in Great Britain seems to be | 


attributed by Samuelson to a difference in 
statistical methods. 

Concepts and methods used in counting 
the unemployed differ from one country to 
another. The British method is more limited 
than ours. In comparing U. S. unemployment 
statistics with those of Britain, it is true, as 
Samuelson declares, that “one must note that 
we get our data from a random census sample 


rather than from a register of the unem- 
CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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FOR LIBERALS 


Offering insurance bene- 
fits — life, disability, hos- 
pitalization, funeral, ceme- 
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social service. 


ALSO cultural and social 
activities—Jewish schools 
(secular) — choral groups. 
The WORKMEN'S CIRCLE 
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ish labor fraternal erder in 
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THEATER PARTIES 


All trade union and fraternal or- 
ganizations are requested when plan- 
ning theater parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of The 
New Leader Theatrical Department, 
7 East 15th St., N.Y.C. Phone: 
Algonquin 5-8844. 
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ployed.” But there is ample evidence to prove 
that, with British methods, our unemploy- 
ment rate would probably be about 5% per 
cent to 6 per cent, compared with an unem- 
ployment rate of less than 1% per cent in | 
Britain—a great difference in levels of job- | 
lessness, even after attempting to account for 
differences in statistical concepts and methods. 

The U.S. government provides sufficient 
data on unemployment to see what an ap- 
proach to the limited British concept would 
do to our unemployment rate. If, for ex- 
ample, we were to examine the unemploy- 
ment insurance system, we would find that, 
in July, the number of recipients of state 
unemployment insurance benefits was 5.3 per 
cent of all those covered by the state un- 
employment insurance systems—excluding 
people who exhausted their benefit periods 


A FAR COUNTRY 


THE EXPLOSIVE PLAY ABOUT FREUD 
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Variations in statistical methods account 
for only a tiny part of the difference between 
reported unemployment rates in the U.S. and 





in Britain and Western Europe. Another small 

part of the gap can be explained by differ- | Directed by JOSEPH ANTHONY 

ences in social patterns of behavior, such as | = 
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explanation for high unemployment rates in 
the U.S. and low unemployment rates in 
Great Britain and most of Western Europe, 
seems to lie simply in differences in levels of 
economic activity. As Samuelson has pointed 
out on previous occasions, our employment 
and unemployment record in recent years has 


e & 
been very poor. And it has been very poor by A La XG tive th at is 


almost anyone’s standards or methods of | 
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How to make your 
money grow up 


with your family 


The only bills that don’t grow 
right along with your kids are 
dollar bills. But you make your 
dollars grow too—by investing 
them in U.S. Savings Bonds. Say 
you start to put $6.25 a week 
into U.S. Savings Bonds when 
your daughter is three years old. 
By the time she’s in high school 
—and wants shoes and dresses 
and the beauty shop for herself 
instead of for her doll—you’ll 
have close to $3,900 to help you 
meet these ‘‘growing-up 
expenses.”” And over $600 will 
be earned interest. 





Ever see this picture? Probably not very 
often. It’s of President Theodore Roosevelt as he 
appears on the largest Series E Bond the public 
may purchase —the $10,000 U.S. Savings Bond. 
Most Bond buyers collect Thomas Jefferson’s 
picture. He’s on the $50 Bond. Cost: just $37.50. 


Why U.S. Savings Bonds 

Make Good Saving Sense 
- You invest without risk under a 
U.S. Government guarantee - You 
now earn 334% interest to matu- 
rity « You can save automatically 
on the Payroll Savings Plan - You 
can buy Bonds at any bank - Your 
Bonds are protected against loss, 
fire, even theft - You save more 
than money —you buy shares in a 
stronger America. 








A little at a time makes a lot — when you stick io it. 
Millions of Americans save automatically by buying U.S. 
Savings Bonds through the Payroll Savings Plan. Just 
sign up once, and you’ll never worry about saving again. 








They’ll need more than money. They’Il need a peaceful world to grow up. 
in. U.S. Savings Bonds are shares in a stronger America. Buying them helps 
your country assure freedom’s security. 
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Important, controversial, 
and vastly stimulating 


THE NEW BOOK OF PHILOSOPHICAL ESSAYS 


by SIDNEY HOOK 
The Quest for Being 


*.. . anyone who wants to understand the broad tradition in Western thought which 
Sidney Hook represents could scarcely find a better, clearer or more honest exposi- 


tion.”—Time Magazine 


These provocative essays—both popular and technical—by an outstanding American 
philosopher and author treat philosophical questions of great significance. Published 
over the past quarter century, they are now collected into book form for the first time. 
In them, Sidney Hook appears as the firm champion of secularism, humanism and na- 


turalism. But his primary concern is to throw 
fresh light on some of the crucial philosophical 
problems of our time. 


“For more than a generation Sidney Hook has 
expressed himself with admirable courage and 
candor on the fundamental questions of social 
philosophy. . . . He stands for something very 
valuable in our cultural life. He.is the country’s 
most articulate representative of pragmatism and, 
to his great credit, has demonstrated that philoso- 
phers can help, at many levels, to clarify some of 
the momentous issues of our time.’”—MORTON 
WHITE, The New York Times 


£6.00 at your bookstore 
or direct from 


ST MARTIN’S PRESS 
175 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 








Some of the questions 
considered in this 


vital book: 


What is the role of philosophy 
in life? 


Have metaphysical doctrines 
any logical bearing on conduct? 


How can we account for the 
perennial disagreements among 
philosophers? 


Can religious beliefs be termed 
‘‘true’’ or ‘‘false’’? 


What is meant by ‘‘ultimate’”’ 
conflicts and what are they? 


What are the issues in dispute 
in the traditional conflict be- 
tween philosophical materialism 
and idealism? 








